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FRONTIER BOYS IN 
COLORADO 


CHAPTER I 
ADVENTURES IN A MINE 


“THE mountains for me,” exclaimed Jim with 
enthusiasm. “I am going to climb that peak over 
there and get a good view of the Rocky Moun- 
tains.” 

“The plains suit me,” said Tom, who had a 
contrary streak in him at times. “ They give you 
elbow room.” . 

“It’s certainly fine up here,” I said. “ The air 
is clear and it makes you feel like you could fly.” 

“ Suppose you try it,” said Jim, who was inclined 


to be matter-of-fact. “Just float over that canyon 


like you were a bloomin” eagle. You would look 
purty.” 

I deigned no reply to this persiflage. 

Perhaps before we take another step into the 
wilderness of the Rockies you would like an intro- 
duction to the three conversationalists (I think that 
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you will find them interesting companions), and to 
know what their business is in the wild and lonely 
mountains. . 

In the first book of this series, called ‘‘ Frontier 
Boys on the Overland Trail,” I related our adven- 
tures in crossing the plains through Kansas. We 
were three brothers, Jim, sixteen, while Tom and I 
were twins, Tom being fourteen, and as you are 
doubtless a good mathematician, you can calculate 
how old I, Jo Darlington was. 

We had left our home in York State, with our 
father’s consent, he being an old frontiersman him- 
self, but not with our mother’s (mothers being 
much the same the world over). This was our 
first day in the mountains of Colorado. 

“ Hello, there’s a deserted mine over there!” said 
Tom. 

“ Let’s have a look at it,” said Jim, who was driv- 
ing.. It was the same team and prairie schooner 
which had brought us across the plains. 

So we put on the brakes, up almost to the last 
notch, and went over to explore. There was a big 


dump of rock outside and some musty old powder » 


cans lying around. 
The entrance was barred by a wooden door, 
which Jim yanked open and we went in. 
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ADVENTURES IN A MINE II 


“My, but it’s dark,” said Tom. “ We ought to 
have a light. Jo, you go back to the wagon and 
get the lantern and a couple of candles.” 

“T always have to supe,” I growled, but I did 
as I was ordered, for if I didn’t the other two would 
combine against me and make me unhappy. 

I soon returned with the lantern and candles and 
we made our way into the mine. We could see 
only a little way ahead. There was a rock ceiling 
close over our heads and jutting rocks on either 
side, and the slow drip, drip of the water from 
overhead. It was dark, clammy and scary. Jim 
was in the lead as usual, when he stopped so sud- 
denly that I bumped into him and Tom butted into 
my back. ; 

“T came pretty near stepping off that time,” he 
said, and then he held the lantern up and we saw 
a deep shaft that had been sunk down, we could 
not tell how far. 

“How are we going to get across,’ I asked. 
“Tt must be eight or ten feet.” 

“Take a running jump of course,” said Jim. 

“No, thank you,’ I replied. “I don’t believe 
in taking running jumps in a dark mine. Not for 
mine.” 

“Let’s throw him down,” said Tom to Jim. 
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“A fellow that would make puns on a solemn ac- 
casion like this deserves it.” 

_ So the two of them, acting like a couple of kids,- 
actually got a hold of me and swung me out 
towards the shaft. . 

In the struggle they slipped on the wet of the 
mine and my legs were hanging over the edge. 

I shall never forget how I felt, because I was 
sure that I was gone. The boys, thoroughly fright- 
ened, now pulled with all their might on my coat 
collar which happened not to tear loose and got 
me back to safety. If it had not been for Jim’s 
strength, I would certainly have gone down. 

“You are nice fellows,” I said in disgust. 
“ Just darn kids, always skylarking when you ought 
to be tending to business.” 

“We saved your life,” retorted Jim, “what are 
you kicking about?” 

“Tt wouldn’t have needed saving if you hadn’t 
got funny. We can’t get across, let’s go back.” 

“T’m going to explore this mine,” said Jim with 
determination. “ Perhaps. we can find something 
outside that will help us.” 

“Here’s a board that will do,” yelled Tom, who 
was looking in the long grass below the dump. 

“ Just the thing,” said Jim. “It must be twelve 
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ADVENTURES IN A MINE 13 


feet long and three or four inches thick. It would 
hold an elephant.” 

So we carried it into the mine, and with Tom 
on one side and Jim on the other and I at the end, 
we prepared to swing it.” 

“One, two, throw,” cried Jim. 

And at the word “ throw,” we launched it across. ’ 
The further end fell on the other side with a dull 
thud. 

“You go first, Jim,” I said, “ because this is your 
game. I don’t care about exploring mines in the 
dark,” 

“How would you explore them?” he asked in 
scorn. “In the light? Of course I will go ahead.” © 

He walked briskly across, while Tom and I bal- 
anced carefully and tenderly, afraid of the depth — 
and darkness that sank away on either side of us. 

“It feels good to have something solid under 
your feet,” I said, stamping my foot in keen relish . 
on the ground. It was just like after you have © 
held your breath for a long time and then take 
in a full respiration. 

“ Which road do we take?” asked Jim. “ There 
is a branch tunnel here.” 

“Keep the main traveled road,” said Tom, and 
we went onward into the dripping darkness. 
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“ Hello, what’s this?” he exclaimed, holding his 
lantern close down to the ground. 

“Tt’s the bones of some small animal,” said 
Tom., “I-wonder what could have eaten it.” 

“Maybe it just died in here,’ remarked Jim. 

“T don’t like the looks of things,” I said. “ Let’s 
go back.” 

Jim deigned no reply but went steadily but more 
slowly ahead. The mine made a sudden turn, fol- 
lowing a dip of the vein. It seemed that we must 
be nearing the end of this particular tunnel. A’ 
low, menacing growl from the darkness ahead made 
us stop. 

“What is it?” asked Tom in a low, frightened 
tone. 

“It’s not a bear,” said Jim, “but it may be a 
lion. We will have to back out of here.” 

And back we did. It was coming after us and 
we could hear its soft padding footfalls, but it had 
‘not made up its mind to rush us. Once it got 
so close that we could see the yellow glare of its 
eyes in the gloom. 

“We've got to give it a scare,” warned Jim, “ or 
it will jump. Try our school yell. Now, alto- 
gether.” 


Our voices screamed in their intensity: 
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ADVENTURES IN A MINE 15 


* Lat Cat Ral 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Bim! Cap! Bah! 
Hill!” (school) 

It was the wildest thing you ever heard, and 
that beast did not know what to make of it. He 
actually backed up and gave us a chance to get 
some distance from him. Once I stumbled back 
over a rock and sat down in a pool of water. My 
fall emboldened the lion and he sprang in closer 
than he had yet dared come. It was certain that 
he was not going to be scared off much longer. 
No matter how much we yelled and Jim swung 


_ his lantern. 


“We are near the board,” I yelled. 

“Run for it now,” commanded Jim. 

We rushed across, disregarding the danger, 
though one of my feet did slip. 

“Yank it up,” yelled Jim, “and hit him with it 
if he jumps.” 

With a shrill yell the lion sprang. We were 
ready. With our united strength we met his rush 
midway with the end of the board as he leapt 
across the shaft. Clawing frantically at the end 
of the board, he went down the shaft with a pierc- 
ing cry and then came a dull thud. 
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“We'll finish you, old chap,” said Jim, and he 


got a large stone, and sent it crashing down, and 


we followed suit with other rocks. He would not 
trouble us again. That being finished we took our 
way out into the sunshine that almost blinded us 
with its brilliancy after the darkness of the mine. 

We camped that night on a level spot among 
the pines, while below us ran a cold and beautifully 
clear stream. We built a big fire of pine logs, for 
though it was summer, the nights were cool at that 
altitude. 


As we sat around the fire at ease, with our som-. 


breros shoved back on our heads and the ruddy 
glow upon our faces, Jim said: 

“T hope our first night in the mountains will be 
luckier than our first night on the plains when 
those fellows stole our horses.” 

We all had the same hope and it was realized, 
for we went to sleep with the murmur of the pines 
and the tinkling of the stream in our ears. 


CHAPTER IT 


JIM DISAPPEARS 


How vigorous and strong we felt the next morn- 
ing after our refreshing night’s sleep. It was just 
cool enough to be bracing, and after breakfast we 
started on our way up the steep grade that led to 
a distant divide. It was heavy pulling for the 
horses, so we swung along ahead of the wagon, 
that is, Jim and I did, while Tom drove. 

“What a difference there is in us,” I said, 
“since we left home. We looked pale and puny 
then compared with what we are now.” 

“You bet,” replied Jim emphatically. “I am 
hard as nails. Just feel of that arm.” 

Indeed it was hard as iron when he flexed it 
under my grip. It would have done credit for 
size and strength to a grown man. He looked 
brawn and brawny and fit for any adventure. 

“We ought to be in fine condition,” I said. 
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“Think of the months of training we’ve had out 
in the open air doing all sorts of stunts.” 

“Especially in Kansas,” laughed Jim. “ When 
it comes to running, Jo, you have had a good bit 

of exercise, from the time you chased after our 
, runaway wagon the other side of the Arkansas, 
till you had your final race with your Indian friend 
the night our horses got away.” 

“T hope we don’t see any more of that Indian,” 
I said, “but the next race we get into with him 
we will run him out of the country.” 

It was quite true that I could run, and it was 
an accomplishment that was to be of use to me in 
the mountains as well as on the plains. It is just 
as well to take account of stock now as to the abil- 
ities we had to take care of ourselves, and then 
you maybe more confident to trust your self in our 
company. For we are soon to find ourselves set 
on a very difficult and dangerous mission in a coun- 
try rugged and wild, which will test every power 
of endurance and resource that we possessed. 

Jim was the leader among us. He was con- 
siderable stronger than the average man, and big 
for his years, quick but not clumsy. He was a 
splendid shot, even better than he was when he 
took part in the contest at River Bend. He was 
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cool in an emergency and resourceful either in 
danger or practical difficulty. 

As for myself, I was strong, though not equal 
to Jim, very quick and wiry. I had trained myself 
until I was a good shot. I was apt to get rattled 
in a crisis if left to myself, but responded to good 
leadership and would back up Jim to the limit. 

Tom was the smallest of we three boys. But 
he was quick and possessed of much physical en- 


durance. As a rifle shot he was excellent, but not 


up to Jim’s standard, but with a pistol he beat us 
all hollow. He was a cool, rapid thinker and could 
back Jim up when it came to scheming to get out 
of a difficulty, or to out-manceuvre our sly and 
treacherous enemies. When we left home we 
could justly be called “kids,” but our hard though 
interesting experiences had taught us self-reliance 
and given us confidence in ourselves and in each 
other. I do not think it would have been boastful 
to say that the three of us were equal to standing 
off three ordinary men. 

“It’s going to be a hard pull up this Divide,” 
said Jim, when we came to the long steep slope. 


“We will have to help Tom with the wagon.” 


“He will want some help right here,” I sug- 
gested, “it’s a mighty sharp descent.” So we 
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waited for him to come up. He set the brakes hard 
to give the horses a rest but the grade was so steep 
that we had to block the wheels with rocks, before 
the horses could lie back on the slack traces. 

“What do you think I am?” growled Tom, 
“an old coachman; leave me to do the driving 
while you are chirruping along the road, throwing 
stones at chipmunks and skyline: It’s work 
driving on this grade.” 

“Your wind is pretty good, Tommie,” laughed 
Jim, “or you couldn’t talk so much continuously 
in this high altitude.” 

But Jim took the ribbons himself and gave Tom a 
chance to earn his dinner by blocking the wheels, 
whenever the horses needed a rest which was pretty 
often. It was a hard day’s drive and when we 
finally reached camp that evening the horses were 
thoroughly tired and exhausted, so we decided to 
rest them and did not break camp the next day. 

We spent the morning in working over our out- 
fit, mending the harness which was broken in sev- 
eral places, also the tires of one of the wheels had 
got loose and had to be fixed. After our meal at 
noon, Jim said: 

“T am going to take my rifle and see if I can’t 
get a bear for supper.” 
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“You had better be careful, or the bear will get 
you,” warned Tom. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he replied, “ I will be 
back in a couple of hours,” and he sauntered off and 
was soon lost to sight among the pines. 

Tom and I loafed around the camp taking it 
easy, for tough as we were the climb of the day 
before had made us somewhat tired and lame. 

The afternoon wore away and we kept looking 
for Jim but he did not appear. The sun set be- 
hind a great mountain in the West, and yet no sign 
of Jim. We began to get very uneasy. 

“T wonder what has become of Jim,” said Tom, 
“he ought to have been back two hours ago.” 

“T guess he has got on the trail of a bear or 
deer and will get in camp pretty soon,” I said. 

“There is no use waiting supper any longer,” 
said Tom, “we had better have something to eat. 
It won’t help Jim any if we go hungry.” 

“Right you are,” I assented. 

But it was mighty lonely sitting down ona log, 
just the two of us, and we ate our food with an en- 
forced appetite. 

The twilight faded and the stars came out above 
the pine-clad mountains. We listened intently, the 
cracking of a stick or some loose pebble rolling 
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down a steep slope made us think that Jim was at 
last coming. 

“Tet’s look for him,” I said. 

We started out in desperation, but after losing 
our way and almost falling off a precipice, we found 
our way back to the camp. 

“Tt’s no use looking for him in the dark,” I said, 
“because we will either get lost ourselves or break 
our necks.” 

“ There’s just one thing for us to do,” said Tom, 
“and that is to keep up a big fire so that if he is 
lost and tries to get back to-night he will see the 
blaze and that will guide him.” 

So we built a tremendous fire in the open space 
in front of our tent, dragging the logs down the 
slope of the mountain and piling them on to the 
blaze until the sparks jumped high above the tops 
of the trees and melted into the air. It was cer- 
tainly a beacon that could be seen a great distance. 

“T tell you another thing we can do, Tom,” I 
said, “‘ and that is to fire off our rifles every once in 
awhile.” 

“ That’s a good idea, Jo,” said Tom. 

So every fifteen minutes a rifle shot with its long, 
“piercing note, the very yell of metal, rang through 
the darkness and the big mountains played with the 
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_ echo back and forth. A little after midnight a 
long, shrill yell came from the woods on the moun- 
tain side just above our camp. 

“What’s that?” I asked, starting in alarm. 

“T guess it’s one of those Rocky mountain lions,” 


replied Tom. Again came that unearthly screech.. 


I took a hasty aim in the direction of the sound and 
fired. We heard no more from him that night. 

We waited anxiously for the first hint of the morn- 
ing and as soon as we could see we took our de- 
parture from the camp. 

“He went this way,” said Tom, “ that’s all that 
we have to go by.” 

“Let’s see if he did not follow the road a ways,” 
I said. 

So we took a direct cut through the underbrush 
until we came to the road about two hundred yards 
distant. 

“You take this side, Jo, and I will look on the 
other,” and we walked along scanning the dust 
carefully for signs of foot prints. We had gone 
about a quarter of a mile when Tom exclaimed: 

“Look here, Jo, this is where Jim came into the 
road.” 

“ Sure enough,” I said. “ We will follow it now 
and maybe we can keep his trail.” 
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“ What track is this?” I cried after we had gone 


a certain ways. Tom looked at it critically for a _ 


moment. 

“Why, that’s a bear track. What a whopper!” 

It certainly was the great imprint of the pad 
and of the toes in the dust. “That’s what Jim 
has been following,” I said, “it will help us to 
keep the trail.” The bear had continued on the 
road for a quarter of a mile and Jim’s tracks were 
following him all right, then his bearship left the 
road and had lurched off down a gulch. 

'“Here’s where the trail gets hard,” said Tom, 
“you see Jim’s after him, because his footprints 
stop where the bear leaves the road.” 

There was a little rivulet running down the gulch 
and occasionally in the soft soil we would see the 
prints of the bear’s feet. 


= Oe 


CHAPTER III 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


THOUGH we could follow the bear’s trail rather 
easily, Jim’s was another matter. Fortunately 
Tom’s eyes were keen and could pick up the scent 
where I would be at a complete loss. 

“Hello, here’s Jim’s track,” he exclaimed. 

At first I could not make it out but by close in- 
spection, I saw the pressure of the toe of a shoe in 
the dirt at the edge of the little stream. 

“ That’s where he jumped across,” said Tom. 

After following down the gulch for a half a mile 
or more the bear had turned at right angles and 
gone up the left bank, then across a rather open 
space among the pines; next, over the shoulder 
of a ridge, where the trail became more and more 
difficult. We had to make wide circles before we 
could pick it up again. Once we lost it completely. 

“Say, Tom, here’s a broken stick,” I signaled. 

25 
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“ That’s where his bearship stopped,” he said 
after a careful examination. 

A little further on, I made another discovery that 
confirmed our belief that we were on the right 
trail. 

“See, Tom, what I have found,” I cried. “It’s 
a cartridge.” 

“ Hurrah!” he exclaimed, “ how lucky.” 

“Do you suppose he took a shot at the bear?” 
I asked. 

“How do you suppose I know,” replied Tom, 
acidly. 

The worry had begun to tell on his nerves. To 
be perfectly frank, Tom and I would not have got 
along very well together, for we needed Jim to bal- 
ance us. | 

Poor Jim, I thought, perhaps he has been eaten 
by the bear or he may have fallen off some high 
rock or precipice. I tell you it made us feel awful. 
Without Jim we were not much better than or- 
phans. We followed the trail in feverish eagerness 
and did much to wear ourselves out. 

“This is the place he went over the ridge,” cried 
Tom. “ Now we will find it easier to trace him on 
the down grade,” 

“He must weigh about a ton,” I said, “by the 
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marks he makes. “Do you think he is a grizzly 
or a black bear?” | 

“ Probably a black bear,” replied Tom, “ it isn’t 
likely that we will run across a grizzly until we get 
further West.” 

“T hope not.” °I said, “they say that they are as 
big as a horse and could lick a tiger with one paw 
and a lion with another at the same time.” 

“Where will you aim at him?” asked Tom, 
“ when we run across him.” 

“ Who, Jim or the bear?” 

“ Don’t be an idiot, the bear, of course.” 

“Why, I would try to hit between the eyes,’ I 


said. 

“That shows how. much you know,” he retorted, 
“don’t you know that a bear’s skull is so thick that 
it would turn a bullet?” 

“Then where would you aim for, I’d like to 
know?” was my inquiry. 

“ Just back of the shoulder,” replied Tom, “ then 
you will be apt to hit some vital organ.” 

“My, but I am thirsty,” I said, “I wish we 
would strike some water.” 

“T guess we will when we get down to the foot 
of this mountain.” 

“ But that’s a long way off,” I protested. 
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“There seems to be a spring under that rock 


over there,”’ said Tom. 


We went over to investigate and found quite a 
spring under the shelter of a big granite boulder. 

“How funny it looks,” Tom said, “It’s all full 
of bubbles.” yi 

“Tt tastes queer, too,” I said, “just like plain 
soda water, but isn’t it fine, when you are so thirsty.” 

“Tt is soda water,’ remarked Tom, “this is a 
mineral spring. How lucky to come across it.” 

We filled our canteens, and much refreshed, took 
up the trail again. 

After reaching the foot of the ridge, the bear took 
another turn down a narrow ravine, until at last we 
came to the edge of a deep gorge or canyon. 
Here we lost the trail completely, and had to trust, 
to chance entirely. 

It was hard work getting down into the canyon. 
We found a place in the wall of the gorge where 
there was a break, a steep slope of shelving, broken 
rocks. 

“This is the only place I see,” said Tom. “We 
must get down, because I am sure that Jim went 
this way.” 

“TI suppose he did, because it is dangerous, he 
would be sure to do the risky thing, and we are 
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more likely to find him in this canyon than where 
else.” . i 

“ There is one good thing about our experience 
to-day,” remarked Tom, “it will help us in the 
future, if we have to trace those lost children.” 

“Do you really think we are going to come 
across them?” 

“Certainly Ido. I believe that we will find some 
trace in a week or two.” 

“ The first thing for us to do, is to find Jim,” I 
said. 

‘And we started on again, or rather down. I was 
in the lead, my rifle swung over my shoulder by a 
strap, and with both hands holding on, I made my 
way down the steep incline among the loose rocks. 

I had got half way down, when to my alarm, the 
rocks began to slide under and around me, and a 
regular stream of them went in a small cataract 
over the cliff, sixty feet below me. 

“Hold on! Stop!” cried Tom, in terror. 

“T can’t,” I yelled. 

It seemed I was going to be carried to inevitable 
destruction at the bottom of the precipice. I had 
no time to think, but my eye saw a small tree, a 
dwarf cedar, growing near the edge. It was my 
only chance. 
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Just as the stream of rocks was carrying me over, 
I threw myself to one side, reaching my arms to 
the utmost at the same time, and my hands barely 
clasped the trunk of the tree but the impetus carried 
my body over the edge and I clung desperately to 
the tree, my body dangling, and below a sheer fall 
of three hundred feet. 

Would the tree hold? It made my brain reel to 
think what would happen to me if the roots of the 
tree should come loose from the clinging dirt. But 
it was a sturdy little growth, with that strength that 
even human dwarfs sometimes show. 

The worst of it was that Tom could not reach 
me, on account of the loose rocks above me. With 
a tremendous effort, I dragged myself to the top 
of the cliff and lay exhausted from the effort and 
the fright at the foot of the little tree that had saved 
me. 

Still I was in a dangerous position, with the preci- 
pice a few inches away, and the broken rocks above 
and around me. 

“ How am I to get out of here,” I yelled to Tom. 

“T don’t know, unless I go back to the camp for a 
rope,” Tom replied. : 

“Don’t do that,” I expostulated, “ you might lose 
your way, then what would I do.” 
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“Starve, or break your neck,” he said, unfeel- 
ingly. 

“Tf I do you will be left a poor orphan and Mr. 
Bear will get you. But this isn’t helping me out 
any.” "/ 

“ Hold on, I have a scheme,” said Tom. “I be- 
lieve this vine growing here will be strong enough 
to pull you up.” 

“It’s a good idea,” I said. “ Hurry, I’m tired of 
hanging on the edge of nothing.” 

So Tom proceeded to cut about forty feet of vine 
that was trailing over a clump of granite boulders. 
He was a little careless the first time and before he 
realized it, he started a small avalanche of rock 
down upon me. One big one bounced straight for 
my head and I dodged it just in time, then I took 
refuge in the small tree while the rocks rolled over 
the place where I had been and down into the gorge. 

“That will do for you, Tom,” I said, “stand 
higher up. Now throw it.” He tried and it fell 
short. 

“ Tie a small stick at the end.” 

Tom did this and his next throw of the life-line 
went sailing over my head, and I caught it. Then 
I scrambled up over the loose rocks, holding tightly 
onto the end of the vine, which was, fortunately, as 
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tough as manila rope, and though the rocks started 
downwards in a perfect stream, still with Tom hold- 
ing stoutly to the other end, I finally reached safety, | 
but my legs were pretty well bruised and my knees 
were scratched up. | . 

“We can’t get down here, that’s certain,” said 
Tom. 

“TJ wouldn’t advise you to try it,” I remarked. 
“Not if you value your hea and beauty. Just 
look how I am scratched up.” ote 

“We will have to look further,” said Tom. 
“For the first thing for us to do is to get down in 
that canyon. Then we can see either wall and if 
Jim is caught anywhere, we can see him.” 

“T don’t see how we are to get down there, un- 
less we fly,” I said. ‘ 

“Come on,” replied Tom, “we will find some. 
way or other.” 

After we had gone a considerable distance we 
came to a place in the side of the canyon, where the 
wall was broken, and here we were able to begin 
the descent. 

“ Are we never going to reach the bottom of 
this?” I said, in disgust. 

“How deep do you suppose this canyon is?” 
asked Tom. 
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“T’ll tell you later,” I An “Tt seems about two 
miles.” 

“It’s over two thousand feet, you may be sure 
of that,” declared Tom. 

“Look how small those trees are up there where 
we started down,” I said, “they don’t look any 
more than toy trees and they are over a hundred 
feet high.” / 

“ Here we are at last,” said Tom, as with a final 
rush down a long grassy slope, we reached the bot- 
tom of the canyon. 

“What a stream to fish in,” I said, “I bet there 
is lots of trout in it.” 

It was a fine stream, clear as crystal and foaming 
over the great granite rocks and lying quietly in 
beautiful pools. I stood on a rock above a large 
pool, looking down into the clear water, when I saw 
a big speckled trout swimming above the gravelly 
bed. 

“Come in here quiet, Tom,” I Phas ota he sn’t 
he a beaut?” 

He certainly was, with his olive green back and 
sides doted with black and red specks, not very close 
together. As we stood looking down another and 
another sailed into view. One big fellow was quite 
close to a little bit of sandy shore. 
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CHAPTER. IV. 


JIM’S ROOST 


“T wish that I had brought my fishing tackle,” I 
said. 

“That’s like you,” retorted Tom, “you would 
forget Jim or anything else, if you got a chance to 
fish.” 

“There is no harm in wishing,” I replied, “and 
it is aggravating to have those fish so near and yet 
so far.” 

“Step back!” ordered Tom, “I will show you 
something.” 

I did so, and he brought the rifle to his shoulder 
and aimed several inches under the fish that was 
lying close to the bank. Then he fired and the 
water spurted in a little jet where the bullet struck. 

“That’s a great scheme,” I jeered, “‘ shooting 
fish, you ought to get that patented.” 

But they laugh best who laugh last sometimes. 
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For to my surprise I saw a dead fish floating on the 
surface of the pool. 

“ That beats your old fishing line,” laughed Tom, 
“and there isn’t so much waiting either.” 

I plunged in and got the fish, without bothering 
to take off my shoes and stockings. My! how cold 
the water was, but I retrieved the fish. It must 
have been eighteen inches in length and was beau- 
tifully speckled. 

“How did you get that idea?” I questioned. 

“T read it once in one of father’s hunting papers. 
You see the concussion stuns or kills them.” 

“But you did not aim directly at it?” I objected. 

“ That’s to allow for the —” he stopped, puzzled, 
for the word he would use and then went on, 
“ something of the water.” 

“ The refraction,” I suggested. 

“That's it,’ admitted Tom, 

We wrapped the fish in some big damp leaves, 
and put it in our grubsack. 

“That will do fine for supper,” I said. 

“T hope Jim will be with us to eat it,” remarked 
Tom, “together with his bear steak, we ought to 
fare pretty well.” 

“ What time is it?” I asked. 

Tom consulted his watch. 
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“Just eleven o'clock, and no sign of Jim. We 
“will find him if he is in this canyon. You can bet 
én that.” | 

There was not much sunshine in the depths of the 
canyon, for the walls are so high that the sun can 
only reach down for a short time, at noon. — 


1 


We scanned the great red walls and slopes for 
some sign of the missing Jim, but so far not a 
thing did we find that would give us any hope. 

“Look a here, Jo, isn’t this the print of some- 
body’s foot, just by this tuft of grass?” said Tom. 

“Tt does look like a foot print,” I said, “ but of 
a bare foot.” 

“ An Indian’s, I guess,” said Tom, “there are a 
few of them through this section. But we won't 
strike their stamping ground until we get further 
west.” . 

“T know, that’s what the old prospector told us, 
at the last settlement,” I said, “ but we will have to 
keep a sharp lookout or we will get an arrow in the 
back.” 

Somehow, the knowledge that there were Indians 
in the region, no matter if only a few, made us feel 
uneasy and we kept a sharp lookout, so that we 
would not run into some sort of an ambush, 

“Look here, Tom,” I cried, from the side of 
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the creek, where I was searching, “I have found 
Jim’s trail.” 

“Sure enough, you have,” said. Tom, enthusias- 
tically, “he is going up this ere and the tracks 


- look rather fresh.” 


“We ought to find him in a short time,” I said. 

“Let’s take a look around,’ said Tom, “ you 
take the wall on the right side, where the sunshines 
and I will see if I can locate him on the south 
wall.” 

I began, running my eye carefully over every 
foot of the perpendicular wall of red stone, and 
searching every side ravine. 

“ What’s that, Tom, it looks like an object mov- 
ing about, half way up that big rock?” 

“T don’t see anything,” he answered, after a mo- 
ment’s search. 

“There it is, about a hundred feet above that 
pine, at the foot of the cliff.” 

“T see what you mean,” he now admitted, and for 
half a minute he eyed it closely. ‘“ No, that isn’t 
Jim or anything else alive. It’s just a bush grow- 
ing in a crevice of a rock.” 

“ But it moves like somebody,” I protested. 

“ That’s just the wind shaking it,” declared Tom. 

Then he resumed his own scrutiny of his side of 
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the canyon. I guess we must have been engaged 

thus for ten or fifteen minutes, when Tom gave a 

shout of delight. 

“There’s Jim, as sure as I’m Tom Darlington.” 

“ Where! Where!” I cried. 

“Took,” said Tom, “see way up on that wall 
there, an object moving.” 

» I followed the direction of his pointing finger. 
“T don’t see a thing,” I declared, disappointed. 
“Yes you do,” said Tom, vexed, “ it is as plain as 

the nose on your face.” 

That was an exaggeration on Tom’s part. I 
looked again, under Tom’s insistent direction, and 
saw what he meant. 

“Ves, I see a speck, about half way up that cliff, 
but you don’t mean to tell me that is Jim?” 

“T believe that’s who it is,” he said, “ you can see 
it move.” 

“ That’s right,” I said, “ but if it is Jim, how did 
he ever get up there?” 

“You will have to ask him, you know how reck- 
less Jim is,” was Tom’s reply. 

“ We will soon find out,” I said, and I fired a shot 
up the canyon, that seemed to echo a hundred times. 
We waited, anxiously looking at the black point on 
the face of the red cliff. In about three minutes 
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we saw a white puff of smoke and next the report 
as of a toy pistol. 

“It’s Jim, it’s Jim,” we yelled in chorus. And 
we started on the run towards the base of the cliff, 
which was quite a distance off, and up a steep in- 
cline. But we soon found that we could not run up 
grade in that altitude without losing our breath. 

It took us, in fact, nearly a half hour to reach 
the foot of the cliff and then we saw clearly that 
the object on the face of the rock was our brother. 

Jim waved his hat to us, but made no immediate 
effort to join us. He kept pointing to the side, then 
walked a little way and stopped again, and signaled 
with his hat. 

“ He’s cornered, and can’t get down,” said Tom. 

“But how did he ever manage to get up there, 
from here it doesn’t look as if a fly could crawl up 
that perpendicular wall,” I said. 

“He’s found some path,” replied Tom, “it’s up 
to us to find it for ourselves.” 

We skirted along the base of the cliff, climbing 
through bushes and over fallen trees. We had 
gone a quarter of a mile, Jim waving his hands and 
pointing like he was making a speech. Then he 
suddenly waved his two hands with a downward 
motion, like a period at the end of a sentence. 
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“That trail is somewhere close around here,” 
said Tom, “ that’s what he means.” 

We looked anxiously for the path, but the brush 
was thick and tangled and we had much difficulty — 
getting through. Finally I came to the beginning 
of a long crevice running diagonally upward. 

“Here, Tom,” I cried, “I guess I have found the 
beginning of the trail.” 

“Tt looks like it, anyway, we will have to try it.” 

So, taking our belts up another hole and adjust- 
ing our rifles carefully, we began the ascent. 

At first it was like a narrow path filled with 
gravel, with room to plant our feet and we went up . 
for a hundred feet or more. Then it became so 
narrow that we had to go very slowly. Finally it 
became a crevice that gave us a bare footing and 
we held onto the roughnesses of the rock to keep 
our balance. Finally the crevice rat into the face 
of the cliff. 

“ Tere’s where we stop,” I said to Tom, not dar- 
ing to look around, for fear of getting dizzy. 

If you are a city boy and want to know how I 
felt, just imagine standing on a narrow window sill 
of a fourth story and no way of getting in the win- 
dow and the hard pavement below you. Or if you 
ace a country boy, you know how shaky you feel 
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if you are out at the end of a branch that bends un- 
der you at the top of a giant tree and a sheer fall 
to the ground. . 

Tom craned his head so he could get a look be- 


| ‘yond me at the surface of the rock, but holding on 
very carefully. 


“ Let me have the lead,” he said. 

“It’s no use,” I replied, “ we can’t pass here.” 

“We have got to go on,” declared Tom, “ there’s 
a foothold above you, and from there you can reach 
the bed of that dry water course.” 

I looked up. Tom was right, there was a knob 
of rock, three inches, not more, for a foothold, and 
five feet above it was the first of several shelves, 
where a waterfall had come down, but now it was 
perfectly dry. 

“ But if I slip on that rock,” I protested, “ I will 
sure break my neck.” , 

Tom thought a minute and then a brilliant idea 
struck him, but not so hard as to knock him from 
his precarious perch, 

“T tell you Jo, what you do,” he said, “take off 
your shoes and then you can get a good grip on the 
rock with your feet.” 

“That’s a good scheme,” I said, and rather awk- 
wardly after some effort, I managed to get them off. 
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“ What shall I do with them?” I asked. 

“Tie the strings together and hang them around 
your neck.” 

I did this and I felt much more secure. I seemed 
able to get a much better hold on the rock. Cling- 
ing close to the cliff, I got my right foot on the little 
projection of the rock and climbed carefully up 
till I had my full weight resting on it. 

There was another small projection a few feet 
further on, reaching that, but keeping flattened 
against the face of the cliff, I was now in striking 
distance of the narrow shelf above me. Fortunately 
there were stout bushes growing near the edge. 

I dared not look down. It was impossible to go 
back, and making the best of a bad matter I pre- 
pared to take the chance. 

Keeping my feet braced against the rock, I 
reached up and grabbed a bush and the edge of the 
shelf. Slowly I drew myself up until I got my 
knee on the edge of the shelf, then reaching for an- 
other bush I pulled myself forward and was safe. 

Tom was watching me breathlessly, and as soon 
as I was up he came like a cat along the wall. It 
was easier for him than for me and with my help he 
was soon safe on the ledge, and we were ready to 
tackle the next ascent. 


CHAPTER V 


‘A RUN FOR LIFE 


Ir was comparatively easy for a short distance 
now, as we crawled up where the waterfall had 
come down. 

We had been entirely out of sight of Jim for quite 
a while. But at last we reached a broad bench of 
rock which had some tall grass on it and a number 
of pine trees. 

It is strange that when you are looking at the 
wall of a canyon from some distance, it often looks 
like sheer rock, but when you get close to it you 
will find that what appeared to be mere crevices are 


often little canyons of themselves and what seems 


like a bare foothold may be a bench of rock. 
There are always surprises in store for you, when 
you attack one of these canyon precipices, hidden 
helps and unsuspected treacherys-of the rock. 
It is a dangerous and exciting game in which 
you attack the massive and impenetrable rocks, 
43 
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sometimes they win and occasionally you do. This 
time it looked like a draw —; the canyon vs. the 
eastern kids. 

We sat for a half dozen minutes on the bench of 
rock, resting and getting our breath for the next 
pull, which appeared to be almost impossible. 

It was a sheer fall of rock, no not that exactly, 
for there was a slight incline to the face of it and 
roughnesses on the surface that might furnish a foot 
or hand hold. Just them a voice rang out above us. 
It was Jim’s clarion tones. 

“ Hello, boys,” he yelled, “I lost sight of you; 
where have you been hiding? a 

“How did you get up there, Jim?” we yelled. 

“What are you doing up there anyway?” I 
added. 

“Climbed up, trying to get down,” he replied, 
laconically. 

“We can’t make it,” I yelled, “there’s no use 
for three of us roosting up there.” 

“That’s so,” he returned, “ you catch me. [I’m 
going to jump.” 

I really believed that he might, for there was no 
telling what Jim might do. 

“T can’t come down and you can’t come up,” he 
said. 
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“ How would a rope do,” Tom asked. 

“There isn’t a long enough rope in a hundred 
miles to reach this distance.” 

“We will have to stay here, I vada I said, 

“and throw you things to eat.” 

s Ay” he replied, “ but I will have to dig out a 
cave to live in. I am awful hungry. Can’t ‘ie 
throw me something?” 

We had two pieces of hard tack, you know what 
they are, round heavy discs of crackers. Jim stood 
ready on his narrow shelf of rock. 

“None of your curves now, Jo,” he warned. 

I poised myself and took careful aim, then I 
sailed it upward; it skimmed heavenward like a 
white bird. What a beautiful simile for hard tack, 
but I bet it looked beautiful to Jim. 

My aim was true, but the cracker took a sudden 
curve and Jim almost fell as his outstretched hands 
reached for it. He just caught it. 

“You're out!” he yelled in great glee. 

“ And you are up,” I retorted. | 

“ After lunch I will talk with you,” he said, as 
he sat down with his feet hanging over the cliff. I 
guess he was ravenously hungry all right, for he 
had not had much to eat for the past twenty-four 
hours. 
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“Have you thought of any other scheme, Jim?” 
I asked. 

“No, I haven’t,” he said. 

“There is just one thing to do,” said Tom, who 
had been quietly thinking. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“That is for one of us to go back to the camp 
and get the pick axe,” he said, “ and dig out some 
steps.” 

“ Good boy, Tom,” yelled Jim, “ that’s the ticket. 
You and Jo draw lots to see who will be the one to 
go, and who will stay and keep me company.” 

Tom got a couple of pine needles and held them 
in his hand. 

“The long goes, the short stays,” he said. 

I drew carefully and the long one came to me. 
I did not relish the job, but there was no appeal 
from the decision of the needles, and I started 
right back for the camp as no time was to be lost. 

Tom helped me down over the worst place, 
just below the waterfall, You may not know it, 
but it is much harder climbing down a cliff than it 
is going up, and it is quite possible to climb up to 
a place and not be able to climb down. This is 
the first lesson that the tenderfoot in mountaineering 
has to learn. 
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We used the vine rope in getting past the danger 
spot. I tied it underneath my arms, leaving my 
hands free, and Tom held the end of it. This 
gave me confidence and I reached the crevice all 
right. 

Then taking out my bowie knife I slashed loose 
from the vine and in a few minutes I was on the 
floor of the canyon. Untrameled I then swung 
along as soon as the solid ground was under my 
feet. ; 

It was three o’clock and I had no time to waste. 
It was not difficult to follow the trail which we had 
made, and I had become enough of a frontiersman 
to note different landmarks in a new country. 

I reached the top of the canyon in an hour and 
strode along rapidly over the intervening ground 
until I reached the camp. I found everything there 
as we had left it. 

I think the poor horses were lonesome, for they 
whinnied when they saw me. I took them down to 
the stream and watered them, then gave them some 
feed in a sack on the ground. I left them con- 
tentedly nosing the grain as I started back with the 
pick over my shoulder. 

I must admit I felt some uneasiness. The sun 
had just set behind the distant mountain, and the 
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Ik did not take me long to reach the top of the | 
canyon, and I turned te leok back before beginning 
the descent. 

Tt was well I did sq, for as my eve swept the pine 
clad ridges and Slopes back of me, I saw a hig, 


bulky body come lnrching along down the ridge - 
not a half-mile beck of me, following the xent Bike | 


a vengefal hound. 

Tt was a terrible sght, and Rt scemed to me that 
T took that descent to the hottem of the anyon in 
one plange. 

Tt was certain that the bear had gained nothing 
on me so far, bat now I had to ran for R. Nothing 
Stopped me as I flew up the canyon. Once I tripped 
and fell fiat, and in my fright I could feel the 
beast almost upon me and his rarenoas breath in 
my face. 

As I got up I saw the bear coming down the 
im a coud QOD I tell you he meant business 
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as he charged down in a perfect fury. What 
his business was I did not stop to inquire, but my 
inference was that it was with me. 

It did not take me long to reach the crevice 


| running up the rock, and I heard him crashing 


through the brush just below me. As I came to the 
end of it he was after me, coming up the rock. 
(Ton needn't think a bear cannot climb where you 


can. 

7 do not know to this day how I did it, but I 
suppose I just had to. There was not a second to 
lose, and I made a wild leap and caught the edge 
of the lower shelf just barely with my fingers. If 
Tom had not been there to help me I would surely 
have fallen and broken my neck. The bear made a 
sweep at me with his giant arm as I jumped clear 
of him. 

Tom fired point blank at him, striking him some- 
where about the head, and with a terrific growl he 
drew back around the curve of the rock from us. 
Then we heard shots form Jim’s perch as the bear 
came in sight of him. There was a great crashing 
through the brush as Mr. Bear made his escape. 

“ Great heavens, but that was a close call,” said 
Tom. “Where did you get him?” 

But I was too much blown for breath to make 
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remarks of any kind just then. Finally when IT 
could speak I said: 

“T saw him coming on that ridge just back of 
the canyon. I guess he wanted to ask me some- 
thing. He appeared to be ina terrible hurry about 
1 

“Maybe he wanted to inquire whether you had 
seen anything of his big brother, whose tracks we — 
saw this morning,” grinned Tom. 

“You can tell him I’m not at home,” I said de- 
cisively, “if he calls again. I have seen all of that 
bear I want to.” 

By this time we had arrived at the bench of rock 
below Jim’s perch. We could scarcely see him, 
for it had grown quite dark in the canyon, while I 
have no doubt that the higher peaks beyond it were 
still touched with the sunshine. But if Jim could 
not be distinctly seen, he could be distinctly heard. 

“Did you hit him, Tom?” he inquired. 

“Sure I did,” Tom replied. “ The bullet struck 
him in the head, and that is what made him back 
up. ; 
“T got three shots at him,” said Jim, “ but it was 
so dark that I don’t believe I hit him.” 

“The next thing is to build a staircase for you,” 
I said. 
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“It’s too dark now,” said Jim. “Wait an hour 
and then the moon will be up and you can see what 
you are about.” 

“I guess we can stand it if you can,” said Tom. 
“It don’t look very comfortable up there.” 

“Fine view,” replied Jim. 

“You can keep your view,” replied Tom, tartly. 
“T don’t want any of it.” 

“Don’t be cross, Tommy, just because I am took- 
ing down on you. I can’t help it.” 

And though we could not see Jim’s grin, we knew 
he had it on. It wasn’t a mean grin, mind: you, 
but had considerable humor in it. 

We sat there in silence now listening to the 
sounds in the great black canyon, the murmur of 
the distant stream below’ us and the tone of the 
breeze in the pines that rose blackly all around us. 
{ tell you it was solemn and lonely at night and 
I was glad to be so high up and in such an isolated 
spot, also to have Tom’s company. 
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CHAPTER VI 


JIM RESCUED 


“HERE she comes,” yelled Jim from his coigm 
of vantage. 

I woke from a doze, for as soon as I had stretched. 
out on the ground I justified my reputation for be- 
ing a sleepy-head by taking a nap. 

“Who's she?” I said, sitting up with sudden in- 
terest. 

“ Our old friend, the Man in the Moon,” laughed 
Jim. 

We could see the light making the darkness thin, 
then it sailed into view above the edge of the 
canyon, and its mild glory from a perfectly clear 
sky of tranquility indicated the scene around us. 

“Now you fellows can get to work,” declared 
Jim. “It’s getting kind of chilly up here.” 

“Don’t you admire the view, Jim,” inquired Tom, 
kindly, 
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“T have had enough view for awhile,” replied 
Jim. “TI should like to have something to eat for a 


change. You can’t live on view.” 


“You take the first shift, Jo,’ said Tom, “ be- 
cause you have had a good sleep and ought to be 
rested.” 

“T needed a rest,” I replied. “If you had had a 
bear chase for a mile and then run up a steep rock 
like a wild goat, you would feel like taking a sleep 
and I bet you wouldn’t have got up till morning.” 

Having had my growl out, I took the pick and 
began work, chipping out the steps about three feet 
apart. . 

“Hold on!” cried Tom, “ you don’t need to cut 
them so close together. There will be plenty to do 
without having anything extra.” 

“ Well, Boss!” I asked, “ how shall I fix it? My 
only desire is to please.” 

“ Make it five feet,” he replied. 

I accepted his amendment and went to work 
again. Of course it was hard, but nothing near 
as bad as if it had been granite; that would 
have been almost impossible, but the red sandstone 
was far easier, as you would recognize. There was 
a more natural cleavage in the sandstone and it was 
not so very hard to chip it. 
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I went vigorously to work and rather enjoyed it, 
bringing the pick over my head with a full swing 
and then down on the rock with a “ha, ha” of 
my breath, not a laugh you understand, but as 
when you chop wood and strike the axe into the 
log on one side of the cut, then on the other, until a 
big, fat chip is sent flying. 

“You can imagine you are digging for gold,” 
encouraged Jim. 

Tom was watching me with interest as I made 
my way slowly up the face of the rock. He was 
getting anxious to try his hand at this new game. 


“You must be getting tired, Jo?” he asked so-~° 


licitously. 

“Never fresher in my life,’ I declared, and I 
went hacking away. 

“It’s my turn now,” he growled. 

After awhile I felt like taking a brief rest, so I 


decided to let Tom step into the limelight and I 


backed carefully down. 

“You can take a nap now,” 
the pick. “Tl call you when it’s time.” 

“It won’t be very long,” I said, “so I will sit up 


for you.” 


Tom mounted the face of the cliff and went to 


work. While I stood below in the moonlight at 
/ 


said Tom, grasping 


ey OT he 
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ease watching him my hands on my hips. How 
strong and vigorous I felt. It is a pleasure now 
ever to recall it. 

I could not help but think of the strange situa- 
tion we were in, alone in the great mountains with 
nothing but enemies around us. What. would our 
friends back East have thought if they could have 
seen us. How clear Tom’s figure stood out on the 
- face of the moonlit wall. He had begun with great 
-energy, but I saw that he was tiring. 

“It’s my shift now,” I said. 

In a little while he came down, his shoulders 
covered with perspiration. I threw my hat down 
and climed up ready to finish the job. I was work- 
ing on my second step when “swish,” and some- 
thing went past my shoulder and struck the rock 
“just above. I was so surprised that at first I did 
not know what to make of it. 

“ Look out, Jo!” Jim yelled, and I turned my head 
just in time to see a white streak coming straight 
towards me. I dodged my head just in time and 
the arrow struck the rock squarely in front of me. 
Instantly Jim fired across the canyon, then again. 

“Hurry up, Jo, with your work,” cried Jim. 
“ Tl] look out the best I can for you.” 

Tom also placed himself where he could do some 
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shooting on his own account. Under this protec- 
tion I finished my work and Jim was free, and it did 
take him long to climb down the holds we had made 
with such difficulty. 

Once more we were united and it seemed fine to” 
have Jim once again in our midst. It was now 
almost midnight. bore 

“TI guess that it is too late to go back to the 
camp,” said Jim. Ke ; 

“Tt wouldn’t be very safe either,” I said. 

“We might just as well camp out here,” re- 
marked Tom, “ there might be worse places.” 

“At least we can’t be attacked so easily,” I said. 

“Can defend ourselves if needs be,” declared Jim, 

We found that we could be quite comfortable, 
the bench of rock was about thirty feet square. 
There was a pine tree and considerable undergrowth 
with grass and moss upon it. We cleared a space 
where we could sleep and with boughs for bedding 
we made it as comfortable as we could. 

“T tell you one thing certain, and that is that I’m 
mighty hungry,” said Jim. 

“Let’s have our after theatre supper,” laughed 
Tom, “that’s the way they do in New York.” 

“Did you bring anything from camp?” asked 
Jim of me. 
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~ “Sure I did,” I replied, “ didn’t you think I had 
sense enough*for that.” i 

“Well, what’s the bill of fare?’”’ queried Tom, 
as I reached into the grubsack. 

“ Mountain trout,” I said, as I pulled out the 
fish Tom had shot. 

“When did you get time to fish?” asked Jim, 
“T bet it wasn’t when the bear was after you.” 

“Why sure,” I said, “could have gotten more.” 
Tom was very much amused at my reply. 
said Jim, 


> 


“Come, explain the mystery,’ 

“Tom shot it,” I said. | 

“You think because I have been perched up on 
that rock so long, that I don’t know anything,” 
said Jim, “you find some tenderfoot to tell that 
yarn to.” 

“Tt’s true,” I said, and then told how it was. 

“I’m going to try it as soon as I get a chance,” 
said Jim, enthusiastically. 

We proceeded to build a fire out on the smooth 
rock and then it struck us that we did not have a 
frying pan of any discription, nor could we find a 
piece of tin. There was the problem for us. Now 
I put it to you who are reading this account, what 
would you have done if you had been in our place? 

Supposing that you were ravenously hungry and 
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had a nice trout and no way to cook it over an open — 


fire. If you are like Tom or Jim, you will think 
up some scheme, if on the other hand you are like 
me, you will read ahead and not bother. . 

“Can’t we find some piece of flat iron or tin 
around here?” I asked. 

“You don’t think anybody has been having a pic- 
nic up here, do you?” sneered Tom, ead left some 
tin cans around! ” 

“We will have to hatch up some way,” declared 
Jim, “to fix that fish.” 

And he sat himself down on a log and gave him- 
self up to meditation. 

“ All right, boys,” he said, “ we will see how this 
will work. Get some medium sized stones and put 
them in the fire.” 

We did as we were told and after the fire had 
gone down we heaped the live coals around them 
until they were good and hot. Meanwhile Jim was 
busy with his knife, cleaning the fish. “ All 
ready,” he said. 

“But the rocks will burn it,’ said Tom. 

“ Keep turning it,” said Jim. 

“What with?” I asked. 

“Your glittering dagger,” he replied. 

“No you don’t,” I retorted, “I’m not going to 
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risk having the temper taken out of my dagger.” 

“Clear out,” said Jim, in disgust, “I'll attend to 
this.” \ 

And he did, with his big jack knife he kept turn- 
ing the fish and it did not take long to cook it 
crisp and brown. How delicious the flaky white 
flesh was. “ This supper is fit for a king,” I said. 

“Tt’s fit for an Americah citizen,’ declared Jim, 
“ and that’s more like it.” 

Jim was very patriotic and not at all ashamed to 
show it. 

“You haven’t told us what you were doing up 
there on that cliff, Jim,” I said. 

“T was — 

“Don't give us that old gag about your ad- 
miring the scenery,” hastily put in Tom. 

“T was just about to say, my son, when you in- 
terrupted me,” continued Jim, with dignity, “that 
I was looking for a cave.” 

“To hide in?” I inquired. 

“No, to get a bear hide in,” responded Jim. 
“you see children, that’s right, come closer around 
my knee and I will tell you of that dreadful 
night —” 

“When you got tight,” I said, not being able to 
resist my poetical tendency to rhyme. 
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“If you give us any of this Grandpa business,” 
said Tom, scornfully, “we will throw you to the 
mountain lions. Maybe we are young but we have 
got sense enough not to get caught on a rock and 
wait for somebody to come and help us down.” 

Jim was quite an impersonator and he also liked 
occasionally to make Tom and I, you see we were 
twins, feel the reproach of our combined age. He 
brought a tHenyy hand down on Tom’s neck, good- 
naturedly but imperatively. 

“Don’t interrupt, Tommy, that’s a good fellow,” 
and Tom didn’t, much to my surprise. 

“ As I was saying, I was looking fora cave. You 
see just after I left camp I struck a big bear trail.” 

“ Sure,” exclaimed Tom, “ that’s the one we saw.” 

“T followed it along down a gulch and over a 
ridge until I came to the canyon. There I lost it 
for awhile, until I got down in the canyon where I 
picked it up again. The trail went pretty straight 
for a ways then turned to this side until the tracks 
came to the solid rock, but with quite a slant. 
Of course I couldn’t tell exactly where his bear- 
ship had gone, but I followed in a general direc- 
tion, and finally I saw a cave high up the cliff. I 
was pretty sure the old fellow was there and I 
guess that I got kind of excited and tried to take 
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a short cut. I got up on that place up there which, 
at the widest, wasn’t much over eight inches across, 
and you know the rest.” 

“ And now we will take a rest,” I said. 

“ Naturally,” said Tom. 

“ You would be kind of tired,” I said, “ if you had 
enjoyed the chase I did. Maybe that bear wasn’t 
after me at all. He was just late and was in a 
hurry to get home to the cave for fear of a scold- 
ing.” . 

We prepared to turn in, when Jim found out that 
he was terribly thirsty all of a sudden. 

“Well, what are you going to do about it?” I 
said. “ The nearest water is the creek.” 

“Tm going down,” declared Jim. 

“You are foolish,” I said, “ you are liable to get 
shot or captured.” 

“T’ll risk it,’ he said. ‘“ Where is the canteen?” 


CHAPTER VII 


RETURN TO CAMP 


Jim started down. Of course we had to es- 
cort him as far as the lower shelf of the dry water | 
_. fall. We stayed there with our rifles ready. Jim 
had nothing but the knife in his belt. He climbed 
cautiously down to the crevice and then we lost 
sight of him for a minute. Next we saw him for 
a second before he dived into the bushes and we 
could see them shaking as Jim made his way down 
to the creek. We waited for him with our nerves 
on edge for we did not know what might happen. 
Five minutes passed in intense anxiety. 

“There he comes!” cried Tom. 

We could not see him but the tops of the bushes 
were shaking above him. He had almost reached 
the edge of the brush when we saw to our horror 
the bushes sway back and forth, as above a violent 
struggle. Then Jim’s voice: 

“You blasted redskin, take that.” 
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He wrenched himself loose and he came running 
for the rock with all his might, crouching down to 
avoid the attack of the enemy. 


1” 


_“Hurry up, Jim! Hurry!” we yelled in panic. 
We need not have urged it. For he certainly did 
hustle, we caught him as he sprang for the lower 
shelf. His shirt was torn and there was something 
wet like blood on his arm. © 3 

Without stopping he ran as fast as he could up 
the water fall. I never saw Jim more frightened. 
In fact it was the only time I had seen him fright- 
ened in my experience. 

“Quick! boys! Quick!” 

We did not need any urging for we were scared, 
there was not a second. to lose, we felt that. Jim 
had the start, but I beat him to our camping place. 
No sooner had Jim reached the shelf of rock than 
he threw himself on the ground. 

“ He’s wounded,” I exclaimed. 

“Where! where!” cried Tom. 

“On the arm,” I said, “ and in the chest, too.” 

Jim was simply writhing. 

“Oh, boys, give me air,” he gasped. 

Then we saw that he was in paroxysms of 
laughter. 

“We will give you a good thumping for that,” 
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cried Tom, falling on him with his knees, and I 
followed suit. We landed a blow wherever we 
could, while Jim was quite helpless. When we let 
him up he sat weakly on a log, his head in his 
hands, every once in a while he would look up at 
us and go into another spasm. 

“You ought to have seen yourself going up 
that waterfall, Jo, you have got the mountain goat 
skinned to death for agility. I bet you split your 
pants.” 
It was on us all right enough and we had to grin 
sheepishly. There was no doubt that we had been 
thoroughly scared. 

“All right, Jim,” I said, “It’s your turn to. 
laugh, but you just wait, we will get even with 
you for this.” 

“T’m willing,” Jim replied, “it was worth a good 
deal. I have not had so much entertainment for 
a sear,” 

“T wish we had left you up on that rock,” said 
Tom, who was inclined to be grouchy at such times. 

“Go to bed and forget it,” advised Jim. 

So we turned in for the night. It was not very 
comfortable, but at least it was safe and protect- 
ed. 


_We slept on the pine boughs and as close to- 
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gether as we could, to keep warm, for the air soon 
got keen, and if we had not been so thoroughly 
tired we would not have slept much. 

‘As soon as it was light enough to be safe we 
_ started on our way back to camp, keeping a sharp 
lookout in case of attack, we made our way down 
the canyon and to the top of the wall. The sun 
was just sending his rays splintering through the 
‘pines when we reached the camp. 

It was in a deeply sheltered place, and we found 
everything safe and sound. The horses were glad 
to see us and Ben, whom we had left tied to the 
wagon wheel, was beside himself with enthusiasm. 
He jumped and barked and when Tom let him 
loose, he almost bowled us over in his excitement. 

We gave the horses a double feed after watering 
them at the creek. 

“ How shall we put in the day?” I asked. 

“We might hitch up and travel,” said Tom. 

“Not yet,” remarked Jim. “I’m not through 
with that bear. I’m not going to stir from here un- 
til we get that bear or he gets us.” | 

“JT don’t feel like starting out again to-day,” I 
said. 

“Tt won't hurt to rest up,” replied Jim, “then 
to-morrow we can start out on the trail again.” 
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I climbed into the wagon and enjoyed a quiet 7 
sleep, safe from all alarms. 

The last I saw of Tom, he was seated on a 
stump, reading a favorite story of his. Jim busied 
himself about the camp, doing odds and ends of 
work and burnishing up his armor for the next 
day’s trip. 

I woke up with a strange, strangling sensation. 
I thought I was drowning. I struggled up and 
found my thoughtful brothers sitting tenderly by 
my side. Tom was holding a tin cup, while Jim 
was holding my hands. They had amused them- 
selves by pouring water down my throat while I 
was laying back asleep with my mouth wide open. 

“We brought him to, Jim,” said Tom. 

“Nothing like a little stimulant in such cases,” 
laughed Jim. 

“You will wish that you had not brought me to,” 
I said, trying to take a fall out of both of them 
at once, but I was too ambitious and they sat on me 
simultaneously. 

When I got out of the wagon I found the time 
to be well along in the afternoon. 

I felt loggy and to get myself waked up, I took 
the shotgun and went out into the woods after 
game, hoping to pick up a grouse or rabbit. It 
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was pleasant roaming through the pine woods and 
along the mountain side. I did just enough walk- 
ing to limber me up for our work on the morrow, 
for it promised to be a strenuous day with ti 
in the lead. 

The only game I saw was a grouse sitfing on the 
limb of a pine. It was not a hard shot and I 
tumbled him to the ground at the first effort. The 
grouse is very much like a prairie chicken, only not 
quite so heavy. After this successful shot, I took 
my way home to the camp. The setting sun send- 
ing the long shadow of the pines along the ground 
and the dusky aisles of the woods were at the 
further ends closing into shadows. 

When I arrived at the camp, I found the fire 
burning in the open space and Tom busy getting 
supper. It seemed nice to sit down to a quiet meal. 

We talked over our plans for the morrow. 

“T suppose we will take the same trail we did yes- 
terday,” I said. 

“Yes,” replied Jim, “I don’t think we will gain 
anything by prospecting around. I believe we can 
find a way to that cave.” 

“We had better take the pick along,” said Tom. 

“ Sure,” said Jim, “ and we may need some rope.” 

“Don’t forget anything this time,” I urged, “ be- 
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cause I do not want to have to come trotting back. 
to the camp and then have an excited bear chase 
me for a mile or two.” 

“What time did you make when the bear was 
after you, Jo?” asked Tom, “ faster than when you 
chased the Indian across the Arkansas?” 

“T made the quarter of a mile coming down the 
grade into the canyon in about eleven seconds,” I 
said, “but speaking about old days in Kansas, I 
wonder how the Hoskins are? 

“T would like to drop in on them this evening 

and take supper,’ remarked Tom. ' 

“TT would rather not see them,” said Jim, “ until 
we have some news about their two children, who 
were captured by the Indians. I bet there isn’t a> 
day passes but what they speak of our finding them. 
They rely on us and we are not going to disap- 
point them.” / 
“What were the marks of identification,’ I 
asked. 

Jim felt in his pocket, and drew out a worn little 
book of reference, and turned to a certain page and 
read: “The boy aged five had the tip of the mid- 
dle finger on the left hand cut off; the little girl 
aged three had on at the time she was captured, an 
old fashioned coral necklace. There was also a 
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deep cut over the left eye result of an accident.” 

“TI don’t recall Mr. Hoskins saying anything 
about the cut on the little girl’s head,” said Tom, 

who had the memory of a lawyer. 

“He didn’t,” replied Jim, “that evening when we 
were talking about the capture of the children, at 
supper, but he told me afterwards. He did not 
say much when his wife was present, for the more 
that was said the worse she felt.” 

“ How old are they now,” I asked. 

_ “The raid occurred thirteen years ago, so you 
“see the boy is now eighteen and the girl sixteen,” 

said Jim. “They have received rumors in the 
past years; the latest came from an old prospector 
‘who drifted into River Bend about a year ago. 
He said that a renegade Indian came to his cabin, 
it was back in these mountains, and told him of a 
boy and girl, who had been white, that were living 
with his tribe. Of course the old prospector may 
just have been talking, but it is a clue.” 

“When we get this bear of yours off our hands, 
Jim,” I said, “we will start out in search of them. 
It’s a dangerous business and the sooner we get at 
it the better.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
OUR ADVANCE 


THE next morning was not very pleasant, as 
heavy grey clouds, spread over the sky and hung 
low over the mountain. But we did not mind t 
dull day because we were in high spirits, for there 
was probably an interesting day’s sport ahead of 
us and we liked the change from so many bright 
days to this one which promised rain. | 

“ Have we everything?” asked Jim. 

“You have the grub sack, ae the pick and the 
canteen, and I have the rope.” 

“T guess that’s all,” said Jim, “by ie dene 
flank, forward, march.” 

We went in single file through the whee across 
the gulch and over the ridge. Then we game to the 
canyon and going down the slide we proceeded 
along by the creek. 

“Here is the place we were night before last,” 
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said Jim. “It looks kind of natural. There are 
the foot-prints in the rocks that Jo made when he 
was trying to say good-bye to the bear.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and here is another historic 
spot. Where Jim had his memorable struggle 
with the untamed savage.” 

“ Gosh! but that was funny,” and Jim went into 
a spasm of laughter. “If you and Tom could only : 
have seen yourselves hiking up that dry water- 
course.” 

“J wonder what people will think of those steps 
cut in the rock, when they come up this canyon?” 
asked Tom, Who was of a speculative turn of 
mind. : 

“Who, what people?” I queried. “ There are 
nothing but bears land Indians within five hundred 
miles of here.” 

“ Some time the plains at the foot of these moun- 
tains will be all settled,” said Tom, “and then 
folks will have picnics up here and leave tin cans 
and ‘greasy papers around.” 

“Yes,” I said, “and Jim can be a guide, an old 
mountaineer. By that time he will have a grey 
beard with tobacco trimmings, and he will take 
parties of tenderfeet around to see the sights. 
“Ladies and gents,’ he will say, ‘thar is whar I 
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killed a bar sixty years ago, on this very spot; 
you can still see signs of the terrible struggle,’ and 
then Jim spits and shifts his cud to the other cheek 
and looks out of his sly old eyes to see who will 
tumble for it. ‘Let’s see! let’s see!’ pipes up a 
young lady on the edge of the collection of tender- 
feet," 

“Exactly,” grinned Jim, “and here, ladies and 
gentlemen, is where the famous Joseph Darling- 
ton, the well-known poet and short story. teller 
split his pants in running up the rocks to get away 
from an imaginary Indian. His pants were quite 
audible.” ¢ 

“Then, Jim,” I continued, “you will see vil- 
lainous wood-cuts of yourself in the papers with 
the sub-title: “James Darlington, the famous In- 
dian scout.’ ” 

“And all-round bad man,” put in Tom, “but I 
bet you that people will speculate about those steps 
we cut in the rocks, and wonder who made them.” 

“T expect some wise guy, with a useless educa- 
tion, will come out here,” remarked Jim, “and dis- 
cover these rude steps cut out of the solid k 
and he will write a yarn for a magazine”’to show 
how the cave-dwellers must have been in this sec- 
tion, and here are the steps to show for it.” 
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“And then another smart Alec who has lived 
in this part of the country for years will rear up 
on his hind legs,” I said, “and call him a liar and 
say ‘I have lived in this section all my life, and 
"have never seen a’ cave-dweller Wet 

“You fellows had better quit tuning up your im- 
aginations and get down to business,” said Tom. 
“What trail are you going to take to get to that 
cave?” 

“We will go higher up than the way I tried,” 
said Jim. “I am sure there is a better traik than 
the one I struck.” 

“T should hope so,” said Tom, “we don’t want 
to get on a ledge and have to sit there chirruping 
like three grey birds on a twig, waiting for some- 
body to come along and help us down.” 

“ We would wait a considerable time, I’m think- 
ing,” I said. 

“Yes, probably until the country was settled,” 
said Jim, laconically. 

“We would be settled by that time,” I said. 

“Nothing but beautiful posies growing where 
we once were,” said Jim. “ Come on, boys, here’s 
where our trouble begins.” 

We now left the level going and went up’a side 
canyon that flanked the wall. 
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Except for the fallen’ timbers it was not bad 
climbing. . 

“Where is your cave, Jim?” Tom asked. 
* Somebody must have stole it.” 

“ Just wait, I'll show it to you,” he replied. 

“How much admission are you going to charge,” 
T asked. 

“Tt’s one bent pin for admission and two straight 
ones to see the animals.” 

“T don’t want to see the animals,” I said. 

“But you will have to,” was the reply. 

“Can we feed them? or is it against the rules?” 
asked Tom. 

“ They are very fond of small boys,” replied Jim. 

“Then you can go first,” I said. 

“T guess I will have to go first here,” replied | 
Jim. 

We had come to a narrow break in the ground 
Separating us from the wall of the canyon, which 
we had to climb to reach the cave. It was not 
more than eight feet wide but very deep. 

Jim, without hesitating, took a running leap and 
got across. I made a start and stopped just on 
the brink. The next time I made a desperate leap 
and cleared it by about five feet, falling into Jim 
and knocking him over. Tom was the poorest 
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jumper and we stood on the edge, giving him en- 
couragement, at iy 

“Now, Tommy,” urged Jim, “it’s easy; come 
on.” 

Tom stepped back and then came scampering, but 
stopped at the brink. 

“Don’t do that again or you will lose your nerve 
entirely,” warned Jim. “If you don’t want to be 
permanently separated from your family, you had 
better jump this time. We will catch you.” 

He made careful preparations this time, measur- 
ing the distance with his eye. When he came to 
the edge he cut loose, but his jump was short, but 
leaning out we caught him by the shoulders and 
the arms and we fell together on the brink of the 
ravine. 

“You would never make a good Eliza crossing 
the ice,” said Jim, as we struggled to our feet. 

“He might,” I said, “if a bloodhound or a 


bear were after him.” 


“Tf I didn’t have that gun to carry I might have 
made it,”’ said Tom. 

“What fools we were,” said Jim, “he could 
have tossed the gun across to me and I would 
have caught it.” 

“We think we know it all,” I said, “then some 
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simple little thing like that comes up and we never 
think of it.” 

After we crossed the ravine our real work be- 
gan. Jim took the lead as he was the guide on 
this excursion. 

Our way was along the sloping surface of the 
rock, and it was not difficult, but we had to go 
carefully and slowly. We had gone in distance 
about a thousand feet and gained in elevation prob- 
ably three hundred feet if not more, when we came 
to a small lateral canyon that ended in a narrow 
but beautiful waterfall that fell towards the main 
canyon and ran as a tumbling little creek to join 
the larger stream. From where we started this 
lateral canyon was visible only as a rift in the 
wall. You may always count onthe mountains 
furnishing you with constant surprises. 

What may look like an easy aan a distance, 
may be broken by chasms and unsuspected fissures, 
while in climbing a mountain the point that your 
eye fixes for the top, whose nearness cheers you 
up, you find is not the summit at all and you have 
another hour’s hard climb before you reach the 
top. 

It was not particularly easy work getting down 
the side of the rock. We were a couple of hun- 
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dred feet above the little stream. But by holding 
onto occasional bushes and following little ledges 
we zigzaged our way down. . 

“My but this is pretty,” said Tom, who rarely 
made remarks on the nature or quality of the 
scenery around us. 

It was a beautiful canyon, deep and broad and 
appearing to end in a sort of wooded amphitheatre 
surrounded with. great red cliffs. 

“ZL bet we could find deer. up in there,” said 
Jim. 

*Let’s try it,” I said. 

“We won’t have time if we are going to the 
cave,” Jim said. 

“ Where is your cave?” I asked. “TI believe it is 
just a bluff.” 

“No,” replied Jim coolly, “this upright rock 
you see on the left is a bluff, but there,” pointing 
with a dramatic hand upwards, “is the cave.” 

We followed the direction of his gesture and 
saw high up on the face of the rock, probably at 
an elevation of five hundred feet above us, a small 
opening in the cliff. 

“Ts that your cave?” I asked, in disappointment, 
“that isn’t big enough for a coyote, let alone a 


bear.” 
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“You just wait,” retorted Jim, “ it’s a lot bigger 
than you think.” 

“Let’s take this trail on the rocks,” said Tom, . 
pointing to a fissure partially filled with debris of 
small pebbles. | 

“Not much,” said Jim, “that looks like the one 
that fooled me.” 

“Then we don’t want it,” I said. 

“There is probably a path further up,” said 
Jim. “Come, let’s take a look for it.” 

So we started up the broad, deep canyon, until 
we came to a place where the wall on the left as 
we went up, was broken by regular terraces with 
grass and trees on them. 

“This will be about on a line with the cave,” 
said Jim, “let’s tackle it.” | 

It was interesting work, for the walls separat- 
ing the terraces were high enough to make us do 
some pretty active climbing. 

Jim went ahead, we boosting him as high as we 
could, until he could get a hold on some projecting 
rock. I was starting to follow, when he called to 
me. 

“Hold on, Jo, I have a scheme, fling me that 
rope.” 

I did as he suggested and Jim tied it securely to 
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a pine tree near the edge. The end of it came 
within reach of my upstretched hand. I seized it 
and up I went hand over hand, occasionally getting 
a holt with my feet. It was a great scheme. Tom 
came next, scrambling up like an active monkey. 

It was hard on the muscles but any fairly strong 
boy can do it, but it isn’t easy work as you will 
soon realize if you attempt it. 

On one of the upper terraces was the stump 
where a tree had been burned down. It stood near 
the edge. 

“‘ Let’s see if we can’t lasso it,” said the inventive 
Jim. 

We made a loop in the rope or rather a slip- 
noose and Jim took the first cast. He threw high 
enough but the loop went about two feet to the 
right. Tom’s try fell short, then it was my turn. 
I gave it several twists around my head and sent it 
whirling upwards and the noose settled right over 
the stump. We pulled it tight. 


CHAPTER IX 


AT BAY 


“Hurrau! that was a fine shot,” yelled Jim, 
“you ought to be a cowboy.” 

I did feel as proud of my skill or luck, as though 
I had lassoed a Texas steer. 

“T hope that stump will hold,” said Jim, as he 
began the ascent of this our last terrace. Fortu- 
nately the stump did hold though the rope slipped 
down tighter, giving us a scare. 

As soon as Jim got up he began to dance and 
wave his hat, but he would not tell us what he 
was celebrating. 

I climbed up as fast as I could and found that 
the cave was only a few hundred feet away and it 
looked plenty large enough. 

As soon as Jim got up we hauled in our rope and 
prepared to move on the cave, but with all due 
caution, because we did not know what we might 
find in it. 

80 
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“Ah, here’s what we have been looking for!” 
exclaimed Jim. Sas 

We hurried up and saw a distinct trail, or rather 
path, it was so well worn. The ponderous bear or 
bears had evidently used it many a time on their 
way to and fro from the hunting ground of the 
lower canyon or further ‘ridges. 

“We ought to have gone higher up,” said 
Jim in a low voice, “ and we would have struck this 
trail. You can see it on that ridge above the 
canyon.” 

“Tt would have saved us a lot of climbing,” 
said Tom. 

We now made a careful examination of our 
rifles, saw that they were properly loaded and in 
working order. / 

I brought my belt with the Bowie knife, around 
so that I could put my hand on it when I needed it. . 

“ Better leave the rope, canteen and all the rest 
of the baggage underneath this big rock,” said Jim, 
“we want to be in light marching order, when we 
attack Black Bear Castle.” 

We did as Jim said and then with him in the 
lead, I next, ten feet behind the leader, and Tom 
bringing up the rear, we took the dangerous trail. 

From the canyon below we would have looked 
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like three dots crawling slowly along, but we felt 
plenty big enough. Jim crouched at the entrance 
to the cave, looking in and shook his head doubt- 
fully. I was at his heels. 

The entrance was low, but wide, and we could 
see nothing within. 

“Come on,” whispered Jim. 

It would not have been my way, for I would 
have taken a shot from outside to see what that 
would fetch on the principle that it is better to 
throw a stone at a bee hive than to put your head 
in. 

But Jim used a different method. As he crawled 
cautiously in I followed expecting every second to 
hear a terrific roar and to have my brains dashed 
out by the stroke of a giant paw. 

It was bearding the lion in his den with a ven- 
geance. We knelt there breathless, not daring to 
move, waiting for the darkness to clear so that we 
could take the next step. 

Back of us was the light of out-of-doors. I 
heard not a sound, but I turned just in time. A 
sudden giant shadow darkened the light of the en- 
trance. 

He was coming! We were attacked in the rear 
and the furious monster was almost upon us. 
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Never was quicker action needed. Jim was the 
first to fire two shots in rapid succession at the 
massive bulk. Tom and I each got one shot, then 
the bear rushed into the cave. The darkness 
blinded him for a moment and the acrid smoke of 
the powder affected his keen scent. 

This gave us our only chance for life, we were 
blazing at him from all sides and in his fury, like 
a baited bull, he did not know whom to strike first. 

Unfortunately for me I was furtherest from the 
entrance. The beast rushed toward me and struck 
at me with his great paw. I dodged but no prize- 


_ fighter ever could have been quick enough to have 


evaded that blow entirely. It only grazed one arm 


and shoulder, but the force hurled me against the 


wall. 
Jim jumped in like a flash and fired point blank 


into its back. The bear fell over, pinning me to the 


ground, its paws up with claws extended, facing its 
new foe fiercely, even with its broken back and 
eight bullets at least.in its body, all fired at close 
Tange. 

Tom came to Jim’s aid and all I could see was 
the red flashes through the smoke, and there was 
a constant muffled roar. 

Then it was over. With one last effort of its 
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great paws, fighting like a pugilist who blinded and 
dazed falls forward toward his opponent, aiming a 
last blow. 

“Great Heavens! boys, get him off of me, he is 
crushing me!” I cried. 

Of course only a small bit of him was on me, 
otherwise I would have been mashed, but neverthe- 
less, it seemed like a ton weight was on my leg. 
The boys pulled and tugged at the immense carcass, 
but could not budge it. 


’ 


“Run, Tom, and get the rope,” said Jim. 

In a minute Tom had returned and they managed 
to get the rope under the bear’s forelegs and 
shoulder. Then bracing themselves with their feet 
against a rock they pulled with all their strength. 

“Now, once more,” cried.Tom. “ Heave yo!” 

This time the carcass of the bear moved and with 
a pull and a wrench I got loose and pitched for- 
ward on the floor of the cave and everything seemed 
to fade away. | 

It was my first experiment in fainting, also my 
last. But the strain had been terrible. I did not 
stay under long. For Tom’s and Jim’s ministra- 
tions were very sharp and effective. They were 
thoroughly frightened. 


“Ts your leg hurt, Jo?” Jim asked. 
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“Tt’s strained, that’s all,’ I said, as they helped 
me to my feet. I was still feeling weird and dizzy 
when I saw something come running from the back 
of the cave towards the dead bear and the sight 
made me forget all about my troubles. 

“ What is that coming now?” I whispered. 

“Where?” asked Jim, “I don’t see it. It’s just 
a vision of yours, Jo, because you are dizzy.” 

“Jove, it’s a cub bear!” exclaimed Tom, “ let’s 
Catchuty?,”’ 

It was just like a woolly puppy, with a sharp, 
little, white nose. | 

It was great sport catching it. It dodged hither 
and thither around the cave. It ran between my 
unsteady pins and upset me. Finally Jim fell upon 
it and there was a great squealing. 

“ Choke it off!” cried Tom in alarm, “or the 
mother will be after us hot-foot.” 

“The mother is too dead to bother us any more,” 
I said. 

“ Oh! Ho!” laughed Jim, “ that isn’t the mother, 
that’s the paw-paw I guess. Just came home to 
visit the old lady.” 

“Then for Heaven’s sake let us’ get out of 
here,” I said, and in spite of myself I began to 


shake all over. 
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The idea of another encounter and with a she- 
bear in defense of her cub was too much for me. 
No brave man would criticize me for this feeling, 
only a fool, who had never been put to the test by 


fi 
vs 


real danger. 

“We haven’t skinned this old fellow yet,” ob- 
jected Jim, who was holding the struggling cub. 

“You might a lot easier try to’ skin a Texas steer 
on short notice,” I said. 

“Come on, don’t be a fool, Jim, let’s get out of 


Ly 


here,’ said Tom. : 

I think Jim saw the folly of his course, for he 
acquiesced and we got out of the cave and into the 
sunshine that almost blinded us. The smoke was 
still slowly oozing out of the mouth of the cave 
as if it were a more or less active volcano. 

Jim’s prize renewed its struggles and squealed 
like a little pig under the gate. } | 

“Sing to it Jim,” suggested Tom, “that ought 
to have a soothing affect on a bear. 

“ Bye, bye, Baby,” chanted Jim. 

Thus was it christened “ Baby bear,” but it re- 
fused to be comforted, it wanted ‘‘ ma-ma,” but we 
most certainly did not. 

“Choke the darn thing off,” I begged. 

“ Here’s a stout cord, tie its muzzle,” said Tom, 
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and in spite of his infantile but vigorous ie a 
this was accomplished. 

_ “Now which way are we going back,” I asked. 

' “Tt would be pretty hard going down the way 
we came up,” said Tom. 

“Especially with my lame leg and Jim’s new 

. baby,” I said. 
, ' “There’s only one way and that is to take this 
trail until we strike the head of the canyon,” said 
Sel 55: rain 
_ “But we are almost sure to meet the old bear,” 
I objected, and you know what will happen when 
she catches sight of cubby in a stranger’s arms.” 

“ She’s liable to tear up the earth that’s a fact,” 
said Jim. 

“ And she will chew us to rags,” I said. 

“Don’t you worry. I tell you what, we will 
make a good fight out in the open.” 

“You wouldn’t want any more excitement right 
at present,” I said, “if you had had a crazy bear 
leaning up against you.” 

“Tt certainly was bad there for a few minutes,” 
admitted Jim, and his face grew sober at the 
thought. Yet we had not begun to realize what 
a narrow escape we had had. The smoke of the 
excitement was still around our minds like an at- 
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mosphere, and we could not think clearly and coolly. 

“What time ‘is it, Jim?” I asked. 

“Twenty minutes of three,” he replied. “We 
will get back to camp in time for supper.” 

“Yes, and cubby ought to retire early,” I said, 
“he has had an exciting day.” 

“ Cubby is all right,’ declared Jim, he’s sure to 
grow up to be a scrapper. All aboard for ‘The 
Lone. Tease 

Then under Jim’s leadership we swung along the 
path that ran with a gentle decline towards the 
head of Broad Canyon. We would have felt elated 
with our day’s adventure if we could only have 
felt sure that we would not meet the she-bear as she 
returned from her day’s foraging. 


CHAPTER X 


WE ARE CHASED 


We went along for a mile, then the trail took 
a sudden dip down into the canyon. We were 
now in the amphitheatre that we had seen from 
the falls. The mountain formed the back of it 
and on éither side were the great red cliffs. 

“ What a beautiful place!” exclaimed Tom. | 

“Tt is just like a park,” said Jim. 

“We ought to see some deer,” I said. 

“Just because I said it looked like a park, you 
thought ; there ought to be deer in it,’ remarked 
Jim. 

“Nothing of the kind,” I retorted, “but I am 
enough of a hunter to know that deer like rather 
an open country.” 

“That’s so they can sight an enemy,” said Tom. 

“T don’t believe that,’ replied Jim, “ because 
deer depend more on their keen scent than they do 


on sight.” 
89 
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This amphitheatre did look like a park as Jim 


said. The great pines stood separate and not close 
together, and there was no undergrowth; the 
ground was covered with grasses and in little beds 
around the roots of the pines were yellow, blue 
and white flowers. . 

“What a fine place for a picnic,” said Jim, “if 
we could just have the old folks here, with a big 
basket of lunch.” 

“ And the girls,” put in Tom, who was quite a 
gallant at home, but he did not look anything like 
the trim, little, fellow, with straw hat, gay ribbon 
and neat flannels, who used to flirt with the acad- 
emy girls; now he appeared quite different from 
that dapper little chap. His old flannel shirt was 
open at the throat, his dilapidated sombrero pulled 
down over one ear, and face all grimy with dirt 
and smoke streaked likewise with sweating lines. 

He looked tough, decidedly, and if an academy 
girl could see him in his present state, she would 
have run a mile without stopping. 

*“ Girls,” laughed Jim in derision, “I would just 
like to turn cubby loose in a pack of girls. Laws, 
how they would scream and scamper. In my 
opinion,” continued Jim cynically, “ girls are a darn 
nuisance. The only fight I ever had with my chum, 
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Will Geers, was because I thought he was trying to 
* cut me out with that yellow-headed Nellie Brown. 
She made it all up just to stir up trouble between 
me and Will.” . 
“Vou don’t understand the fair sex, that’s all 
the trouble with you,” said Tom with a superior 
air, that is as superior as he could assume with 
such a dirty face and generally disreputable ap- 
pearance. 

“Who in the deuce does understand ’em? It 
ain’t worth the trouble. If any of them come 
bothering around me again I'll sic cubby on ’em,” 
declared Jim. 

“That will please them,” laughed Tom, “ cubby 
is a good hugger.” 

“You are a fine looking ladies’ man,” grinned 
Jim, “you look a good deal more like a tramp to 
my eye.” 

“You don’t look much of a lady-killer yourself,” 
sneered Tom. 

“Maybe not,” retorted Jim nonchalantly, “ but 
I’m something of a bear-killer.” 

“Just wait till old ma bear finds you running 
off with her darlin’ and then we will see how much 
of a bear-killer you are,” I said. 

“T guess we have given her the slip,” said Tom. 
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“We won't shout till we get out of the woods,” 
Jim said. 

Indeed it was too soon for us to congratulate 
ourselves. We were now nearing the place where 
we had climbed up to the cave by means of the 
terraces. 

“What is that strolling through the woods up 
there?” asked Tom. 

“It looks like a horse,” I said as I just caught 
sight of a black object moving among the trees; 
but at the distance of a mile it was hard to tell 
by a glimpse. Suddenly Jim pulled me down be- 
hind a rock, and Tom also took to cover. 

“That’s no horse,” he said, “ you don’t think 
this is a pasture do you? That’s the old bear.” 

“Heavens! what will we do?” I cried. 

“Take to that high tree,” said Tom, “and we 
will be safe.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Jim, “she will come 
after you.” 

I raised my head cautiously and looked over the 
tock and I could see the bear quite clearly. It had 
stopped and was nosing something on the ground. 
When something seemed to arouse its suspicion and 
it came on a lumbering trot diagonally towards us. 

“She doesn’t see us yet,” cried Jim, “but she 
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will strike our trail in about two minutes, then 
look out.” 

“Come quick,” I said, “there’s just one chance. 
We have to get up on that first terrace.” 

“Hurry,” said Jim. “You first, Jo,” and he 
boosted me up until I caught hold of a bush grow- 
ing on the wall, then onto a narrow ledge, and 
finally I was safe on top of the terrace. 

“ Quick, the rope!” yelled Jim. 

I tied it around a small pine and dropped: the end 
over. Tom jumped and caught it and started up. 

“Jim! look out!” I cried, “she’s coming. Run, 
you’ve no time.” 

Jim saw her, then not more than a hundred yards 
off, galloping fast as a horse, a picture of perfect 
fury. 

He made for the nearest tree, but the bear was 
almost upon him. She paid no more attention to 
the bullets that I fired than if they had been mos- 
quito bites. When she was about ten feet behind 
him, Jim was near the tree, but he had no time to 
climb it. He had calculated that and just as the 
bear was about to strike, he made one leap, caught 
a branch four feet over his head and swung his 
feet over the branch, the bear’s claws tearing his 
shirt. It was that close. 
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To say that the beast was in a fury is putting it 
mildly. She tore the fallen logs with her great 
teeth, the eyes like red points of fire, and the foam 
flying from her jaws. It made you shiver to see 

her. 

We kept up a fusillade and she rushed from the 
tree to the wall, and back again, roaring in pain and 
rage. 

Finally a shot from Jim’s rifle stung the bear 
and forgetting Tom and I for the moment, she 
made a rush at Jim’s tree that made it quiver, 
strong pine though it was, and then she started 
up the trunk, her head swaying from this side to 
that, and agile as a cat, it looked as if it was all 
up with Jim. 

He retreated as high as he dared, the bear after 
him, then Jim dropped ten feet, caught a big 

“branch, one more drop, then he struck the ground. 
The bear had turned instantly, scrambling like a 
cat and the big tree fairly shaking under its pon- 
derous weight. 

As soon as Jim touched the ground he ran for 
the terrace and grabbed the rope; the bear was not 
far behind and though we fired as rapidly as we 
could, we could not stop its progress. 

Jim, however, was quick, and in this instance he 
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had reason to be. The bear was not able to reach 
him, but it got the rope in its mouth and chewed 
and worried it, almost jerking Jim off. As soon 
as he got near the top we reached down, grabbing 
him by the arms, and pulled him up onto the ter- 
race. 

“T’m going to put an end to this business,” he 
declared. 

He brought his rifle to his shoulder and took 
careful aim back of the beast’s shoulder and fired. 
Bruin went in a circle round and around, then fell. 

“ Hurrah, that finished it!” yelled Tom. “Two 
bears in one day isn’t bad.” : 

“ Hold on,” I said, “maybe she isn’t dead,” as 
Jim started to climb down. 

“ Well, to make sure, I’ll take another shot,” he 
replied, and he fired into the carcass. 

The bear did not stir. And we tumbled down 
the rope like firemen going to a blaze. We stood 
around inspecting the bear from all sides. 

“My what a monster,” I exclaimed, “it looks 
as big as the side of a house.” 


Poor sonny bear was running around in great 


distress and Jim took charge of him. 
“Poor little pig,” he said, “I’m sorry for him.” 
“T feel the same way,” I admitted. 
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“We'll take good care of the orphan,” said Tom, 
“and give him a plain and modest home.” 

“ Let’s skin the bear,” said Jim, “ we want some- 
thing to show for the danger we have been 
through.” 

“It’s a terrible job,’ I objected, “it would take 
an old frontiersman to handle it.” 

“T tell you that it is worth trying,” said Jim, 
“we will need that hide to help keep us warm this 
winter.” 

“We won’t learn any younger, é¢ither,”’ said Tom. 

These were two good reasons and we decided to 
go to work at our difficult task. 

“Tt is half past four now, we will have to hurry,” 
I said. 

“We can just make up our minds that it is going 
to take a good part of the night to finish this job,” 
said Jim. 

“Wouldn’t it be a good scheme,” I said, “to 
leave it till to-morrow. We can go back to the 
camp and get a night’s rest. We have had a hard 
day of it.” 

“T know it’s been a hard day and you have had 
the worst of it,” replied Jim, ‘‘ with the bear patting 
you with his paw and then sitting on you. But it 
won't do to leave the bear; if some of these prowl- 
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i 
ing Indians don’t get in and skin it, the wild ani- 
mals around this neck of the woods will eat it up.” 

“How about the horses,” objected Tom, “they 
need to be looked after.” 

“TI gave them a good feed,” said Jim, “ and they 
are doing nothing, they can stand it as well as 
we.” 

“T believe we are going to have a bad night,” I 
said, “just see the clouds rolling over the tops of 
the mountains.” — 

It certainly looked gloomy, but grand too, as the 
heavy shadows darkened over the great red walls 
and made the somber pines like funeral plumes. 
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CHAPTER XI 


AN INTERRUPTION 


WE started upon the work with a right good 
will. Fortunately the bear had fallen under a big 
pine, whose horizontal limbs stood strongly out. 
Now if you who are reading this narrative, happen 
to be of an inventive and practical turn of mind 
you will see of what use the heavy branch of the 
tree was to us in trying to skin the bear. 

Indeed I imagine if you could have been with us 
on that night you might have thought of some 
scheme that would have been of help to us. But 
we did the best we could under the conditions we 
had to deal with. 

“Get the rope,” said Jim, “and take a hitch 
around his shoulders (we always spoke of the bear 
as he). Now throw the rope over that big limb.” 

We did this, under the direction of the skipper. 

“ Now, altogether, pull!” 
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Slowly but surely we pulled it up an inch at a 
time, until we could get it no higher. 

“Hold on tight,” commanded Jim, “until I can 
get that big stick.” 

With a large stone to give leverage, he pried 
away at the carcass. 

“Pull, you jolly beggars, pull!” he urged. 

Exerting our strength to the utmost we yanked 
the bear up a couple of feet higher, with Jim’s able 
assistance. 

“My, but I am tired, Jim,” I expostulated, “ let’s 
take a rest and have something to eat.” 

“ Agreed,” said Jim. 

We built a fire and made our coffee in a big tin 
cup we carried in our haversack. It was strong; 
we made it so, but I tell you it put new life in us. 
With the bread and meat we had, we made a good 
meal and in a short time we were ready to go to 
work again. 

“Tt’s so dark that we can’t see what we are 
doing,” remarked Tom. 

“ We will have a roaring fire in a few minutes,” 
said Jim. 

We certainly did; there were plenty of dry and 
broken pieces of pine, lying around, full of resin. 
There is nothing that equals pitch pine to burn. 
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As a basis for the fire we gathered about a bushel 
of pine cones. How beautifully they burned, reg- 
ular flowers of flame, then on top we piled the 
pine logs. What a great fire it was. 

“TI guess there won't be any trouble in seeing 
now,” declared Jim. 

“What a fire this would make for a celebration,” 
I said, “ when there is an election or when we beat 
the Hill High.” 

“Do you remember that time we took the barrels 
from back of the grocery and old Braun and the 
policeman chased us down the alley?” said Tom. 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Jim, “and how Jo scrambled 
over the high board fence and I threw the barrels 
to him, I tripped up old Braun and dodged the 
policeman. It was lots of fun.” 


“And we thought it mighty exciting,” said Tom, 


“but this is the real thing.” 

It did us good to recall memories of the old times 
at home and cheered us up, too. For we were 
tired out with the excitement and hardships of the 
day and it was doubtful if we would get much rest 
that night. 

The great fire cast a circle of light about a hun- 
dred feet in diameter; on the outer rim were the 
shadows and beyond in the darkness, lurked the 
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dangers of this savage wilderness of mountains. 

“ Tt would be a wierd sight,” said Jim, “ if anyone 
was outside looking at us working around this bear 
in the firelight.” 

“T suppose there are Indians getting ready to 
take a shot at us,” I said, being inclined to take a 
gloomy view of things when I was tired. It’s curious 
how different people take things. Under such con- 
ditions, Tom was apt to be peevish, while if Jim 
was feeling bad or worried he was apt to be very 
quiet and, as I have intimated, I was liable to be 
gloomy. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said Jim tersely, “ this is a 
wide canyon and off the main hunting trail.” 
His manner was so confident that I felt reassured, 
though I do not know as he was any more of an 
authority than I was on such matters. 

“There may not be Indians,” said Tom, “but I 
bet there is more than one wild animal watching us 
from out there,” and he pointed to the outlying 
darkness. 

“Of course,” said Jim coolly, “they will sneak 
around and eat up the entrails, after we have gone, 
but I would like to see a lion or a wolf or even a 
bear who would dare to come in the circle of this 
firelight. They won’t do it,” 
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I guess Jim was right, but nevertheless we took 
turns scouting around the camp to prevent a sur- 
prise. Once a stick snapped under a heavy foot 
not far out and we could hear a hard_ breathing. 
Jim seized a burning brand out of the fire and 
rushed straight in the direction of the sound. Then 
we saw the stick whirl in circles of flame as Jim © 
threw it. He came back laughing. 

“What was it?” we asked excitedly. if 

“A-black bear,” he said. “ You ought to have 
seen him gallop off, just like a big dog with his 
tail between his legs. I believe if I hit him on 
the back with that stick it would scorch his woolly 
old hair for him. I bet cubby won’t be such a 
coward when he grows up,” and he gave the little 
black ball a stirring up with his foot. Cubby re- 
sponded by trying to bite Jim’s foot. 

So with occasional alarms the work went steadily 
on. We had got our second wind and were tired 
no longer, as we cut and pulled, and yanked at the 
skin of the bear. Our faces were somewhat drawn 
and grim but our muscles seemed tireless as steel. 
Suddenly Tom stopped and pulled out his watch. 

“What time do you think it is, fellows?” 

“ Eleven,” I said, 


“Quarter after twelve,” guessed Jim. 
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“Tt’s half past one,” said Tom. 

Something, some undertone in the words made 
~ us stop and we stood quietly without stirring. The 
wind had risen and was sighing as it swayed 
through the branches of the black pines. It 
sounded like the first warning of a storm, cold and 
bleak and black. 

“It’s your turn to skirmish around, Jo,” said Jim 
quietly, “and see how things are on the outside. 
Take your rifle.” . 

If I had not known ‘Jim so well I, might have 
thought that he was afraid, but he was a dis- 
ciplinarian and it was my turn to scout. 

“T don’t want the gun,” I said sullenly. “ It’s 
no use in the dark.” I wiped my dagger clean on 
my boot, and gripped it close as I put the blade into 
the sheath at my belt. Then without a word I 
walked through the circle of the firelight and into 
the dark. I was so angry that I stalked out fur- 
ther than I had intended. I stumbled over some- 
thing at my feet and fell forward with a crash into 
some brush. 

I got up with my knife grasped in one tense 
hand. It was a log that I had tripped over. How- 
ever I stopped and listened. I could see the boys 
in the firelight at some distance, their dark forms 
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moving round the carcass of the bear as they 
_ Stripped away at it. 

I was so far out that the sound of my fall had 
not attracted their attention. Then I looked into 
the darkness ahead and my eyes were accustomed 
to it now so that I could see the poles of the trees 
and an open space between them. The wind was 
moaning through the pines above my head. 

Then my strained eyes saw a dark object move 
out into the aisle between the trees. It was, not 
a bear or any other animal I knew that, nor did it 
come crouching like an Indian would. It paused for 
a second when it saw me in its path, stooping 
stiffly down as though peering at me. 

Then it stood up straight and came towards me. 
“Oe, oe, oe,” came from its lips, the wierdest sound 
I had ever heard. 

Then I ran; it did not quicken its pace but came 
on steadily. I burst into the circle of the fire 
speechless with fright. 

“What is it?” cried Tom, “an Indian? A 
bear?” his face grew white as he looked at my 
eyes. 

Jim said nothing, but sptang to his feet with his 
rifle in his hand and strode in the direction I had 
come. 
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At the edge of the firelight he stopped, peering 
into the darkness. Then slowly step by step he 
backed towards us, his rifle only half raised, his 
eyes rivited upon it. It was coming! Coming! 

Then the firelight revealed a black garbed figure ; 
the face was Indian, that of a haggard old woman, 
its great black eyes looked beyond us yet saw us, 
“ Oe oe oe,” it chanted. Then it raised one with- 
ered arm and beckoned, having advanced in ten 
feet of us, we saw upon the naked arm something 
coiled like a thin red snake. 

She retreated slowly from us, still beckoning and 
her chant rising higher and higher. “At the edge 
of the firelight she stopped and turned, pointing 
with the arm of the red bracelet to the west, then 
vanished as if she had become one with the night. 
With a rush of wind the storm broke from the 
mountains and the rain swept in gusts around us, 
as by the side of the flaring fire we stood as though 
turned to stone. 
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CHAPTER XII 


WE TAKE A REST 


“Avaunt! ’tis gone!” said Jim, the first to 
break the silence that bound us like ice. This was 
characteristic of Jim, for nothing daunted him for 
long. But it took Tom and I considerably longer 
to recover our equilibrium and I felt pretty near 
sick from the continued excitement and strain of 
one sort or another we had been under, for nearly 
twenty-four hours, 

“Was that a ghost?” asked Jim of me, “you 
are an authority on such subjects.” 

“It was some old Indian hag or sorceress,” I 
said, “ but what did she mean, she seemed to have 
some message for us,” 

“What was that on her arm?” asked Jim. 

“TI have been trying to think,” said Tom, “ it 
seems to me that I have seen that thing on —” 

“ Heavens! boys, it was that coral necklace,” ex- 
claimed Jim, 
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“The one that belonged to Mr. Hoskin’s little 
girl!” cried Tom, “the child those Indians cap- 
tured.” 

“You're right boys,” I said conclusively, “ did 
you notice how she beckoned to us and then stopped 
and pointed over the mountains?” : 

“Tt was a message to us sure,” said Jim. 

“But how did the old Indian know where to 
find us?” queried Tom. ; 

“She is something of a witch you can bet on 
that,” I said, “and they have curious ways of know- 
ing things.” . | 

“JT don’t believe in witches,” said Jim stoutly, 
“it’s all foolishness.” 

“The Bible tells about them, anyway,” I said. 

“Where?” asked Jim. 

“In the Old Testament,” I replied, “it was old 
King Saul who consulted the Witch of Endor.” 

“ However it was,” said Tom, “she just didn’t 
happen this way by accident. She knows where 
that boy and girl are. I have had a kind of feel- 
ing lately that we were not far from striking the 
right trail.” 

“T wonder if she was a real Indian,” Jim said ; 
“ somehow she did not look like a squaw. Maybe 
she was once a white woman who was captured 
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and has lived so long with the tribe that she has 
become like an Indian.” ! 

“The first thing we have to do is to finish this 
job,” said Tom. 

It was now raining in torrents and the wind was 
rushing through the woods. 

Fortunately the worst of the work was over and 
in the gray of the early dawn we finished it. It 
was not done as a professional hunter would have 
accomplished it but it was a fairly good job and 
the next time we would be more skilful. However 
the skin was practically intact. 

“Thank goodness that’s done with,” said Jim, 
stretching and yawning, then shaking his head to 
free it from the sleepy mists. 

So we gathered our treasures together, Jim tak- 
ing cubby, and Tom and I carrying the bear skin 
alternately. I want you to know that it weighed 
something, considerably more than it would later 
when it got dried out. 

It was difficult climbing; this going down to the 
main canyon. The rocks were slippery and wet 
and though the rain had died down to a faint drizzle 
the atmosphere was thick and misty. We plunged 
ahead quite recklessly, being anxious to get back to 
the camp. 
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At one place I got a bad fall. We were going 


along the side of a gulch when a rotten piece of | 


tock gave way under miy weight and I went down ; 


twenty-five feet. I was carrying the bear skin at 
the time and managed to fall on it, so that 1 got off 
with some bruises, where otherwise I might have 
been badly cut by the rocks. 

Finally we reached the main canyon and it seemed 
quite natural and homelike, after the wildness and 
dangers of the branch canyon. We fought our way 
through the rain-soaked brush on either side of the 


creek that went gurgling along through the damp- » 


ness. Naturally we got thoroughly soaked. I 


‘ 


would not like to say how disreputable we really © 


looked. 


“You and Tom are a hard looking pair of 


twins,” laughed Jim, “I would hate like thunder 
to meet you alone on a dark night.” 
“Vou are so darned black and dirty yourself,” 


retorted Tom peevishly, “that you couldn’t be seen — 


in the dark.” 
“Never mind, Tommy,” said Jim soothingly, 
“when you get back to camp and get your face 


washed, you will look like somebody’s darling © 


again.” 
“That’s all right, Jimmie,” sneered Tom. 
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“You’re sour because Nell Brun threw you over. 
That’s what’s biting you.” 

“Don’t you Jimmie me,” James retorted, “or Ill 
spank you,” and half in earnest, half joking, he 
slapped Tom first on one, thes on the other side of 
the head. 

Tom flew at him like a wildcat and it took all my 

| ree to separate them. 

“Quit it, you act like a pair of school kids,” I 
gave each of them a vigorous shove; “you make 
me sick.” 

This diverted their wrath to me, as I knew it | 
would. I realized that in the condition we were in 
a fight would be bad and would result in a couple 
of sore heads figuratively and literally for the whole 

- day. 

u We will make you sick,” they declared, and 
came for me. I thought that discretion was the 
better part of valor and I skipped out. We were 
now near the foot of the slide leading to the top 
of the canyon and I ran up aways and they began 
to peg pieces of rock at me. 

This was a game I was good at and I had the 
advantage of being higher up. Some of the stones 
sailed pretty close to me. I picked up a round 
stone just of the right weight and sent it whizzing 
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for Tom, but he used the bear robe for a shield 


and it answered the purpose fine. 
The next shot I aimed at Jim and it had the mis- 
fortune to hit cubby, who began to squeal like he 


was mortally wounded. 


“Let up, Jo,” yelled Jim, “we surrender.” 

It was evident that Jim did not want to have his 
new pet’s feelings hurt. So a truce was declared. 

“ Come down here,” cried Tom, “and give us a 
lift with this baggage.” 

“Not much,” I yelled back, “when you get up 
here I’ll give you a hand. You don’t think I am 
exercising for pleasure this morning.” 

They had to come up, and I waited for them, sit- 
ting on a rock and shaking my sombrero to get 
tid of some of the wetness. We now settled to our 
last hard pull and in a half hour had reached the 
top of the canyon wall. 

We realized how thoroughly fagged out we were. 
How utterly exhausted. We were now so near the 
camp that our energies relaxed and the remaining ~ 
mile seemed like three. At last we reached the 
ridge and saw the white glint of the tent and the 
wagon among the pines and it looked good to us. 

We heard Ben barking to welcome us and then 
the horses saw us and whinnyed long and loud. 
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“T. bet the poor brutes are thirsty,” I said. 

“ Not as bad as if it had been clear and warm,” 
said Jim, “ they. could eat the leaves that were wet 
and in that way keep from getting very thirsty.” 

It was a nice theory but when we took the horses 
down to the stream they appeared famished and 
plunged their noses deep into the water and drank 
and drank. 

Then we had to introduce Ben to cubby bear. It 
was rather doubtful whether they would be friends 
at first. Ben did not know exactly what to make 
of this funny small brother of the woods. But 
Ben was essentially good-natured and sociable. He 
had curly hair and you don’t often find a curly- 
headed person or a curly-headed animal vicious. 

At the start Ben looked carefully at the little 
object, then the tip of his tail began to wag slowly. 
Finally he got down on the ground with his paws 
spread out and his nose between them. Then he 
would jump giving a short bark and squat again, 
while cubby’s little head followed him cautiously. 

In this way the little bear was adopted into the 
family. Sometimes when Ben would get too gay, 
cubby would give a quick blow of his paw, you 
may be sure that he did not have that sharp little 
nose for nothing. 
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But it was too funny to see how attached he was 
to Jim. He would follow him around like a little 
dog and whimper for him to pick him up. It was 
really comical. He did not make friends with either 
Tom or me but he tolerated us. We called Jim 
“Ma” much to Jim’s disgust. But nothing af- — 
fected his affection for the little beggar. 

I tell you we took it easy after we got back to 
camp. We needed a good rest and we had sense 
enough to take it. 

“T am going to have a bath the first thing,” de- 
clared Tom, “I feel as dirty as a pig.” 

“You are,” said Jim truthfully. 

“You look like a butcher,” retorted Tom. 

“Tam,” replied Jim, imperturbably. 

Then we stripped and went down to the stream. 
A little below the camp was a pool about four feet 
deep and some thirty feet across. Jim was the 
first in. He came sputtering to the surface. 

“Tt ain’t cold, boys, just fine,” yelled Jim. 

We ought to have known better but we plunged 
boldly in and my, but it was freezing cold. But 
in a few minutes we were glowing with the exer- 
cise, splashing water and trying to duck each other. 
We did not stay in long and I tell you we felt fine 
when we came out. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OUR NEXT MOVE 


‘Arter we had finished with our much needed 
bath, we amused ourselves according to our several 
tastes and characters; I turned into the wagon and 


had a good sleep, which I really needed, Jim started _ a 


in to train cubby and Tom got a favorite book and 
settled himself in the tent on the camp bed for a 
good solid reading spell. | 

I woke up some hours later: after a nightmare, 
under the impression that a big bear was sitting on 
me much to my discomfort. It was nothing but 
my imagination. I now found, however, that my 
left leg and side were bruised black and blue where 
the real bear had fallen on me. My knees also and 
shins were in bad shape where I had taken the fall. 
Altogether I looked like a scarred and honorable 
veteran. 

When I got outside the wagon I found that the 
clouds had cleared and the sun was shining brightly. 
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Jim was busy at work on a frame on which to 
stretch the bear skin, | 

“Come here and help a fellow,” he said. “Tom 
is just got to the place in his interesting story where 
the villain is running over a narrow footbridge 
with the heroine in his arms and the hero in hot 
pursuit.” ; 

“It wasn’t a footbridge,” came a voice from the 
tent. “It was a fallen log.” 

“Excuse me,” said Jim, “I misunderstood, but 
the point is you are laying on your back in there, 
with your mouth open and your eyes bulging, and 
won't lend a hand to help me with this job.” . 

A grumble was the only sound that came from 
the tent; even when Jim threw a stick at the side 
where Tom was resting, the only response was a 
deeper grumble and an inaudible threat. . 

“Here, Jo,” said Jim, “you hold these sticks 
while I nail them together.” 

In about an hour we had the frame rigged up and 
stretched the skin tight on it. Tom came out of 
his seclusion after awhile. 

“ Well boys,” he said, “ that’s a very good job for 
amateurs. What is it, a target?” 

“No Tommy,” said Jim pleasantly, “that is a 
tanned bear hide aad you ought to have your bare 
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hide tanned too, for not turning out to help us.” 

“They ain’t any of you who is man enough to do 
it,” declared Tom truculently. 

“Oh, we can’t bother with you, Tommy, you are 
too young,” said Jim. “A fellow who reads the 
sort of trash you do, will never grow up.” 

“Did Cynthia Alice Romaine marry the Duke 
and become a Duchess, that’s what I would like to 
know.” 

“ Well, you will want to know a long time,” said 
Tom, coldly. “I won’t tell you.” 

“Oh, do,” pleaded Jim. 

“Nope: : 

“Why don’t you read something good,” I asked, 
“while you are about it?” 

“Something that would improve your mind and 
morals,” put in Jim.’ 

“You wise guys make me weary,” retorted Tom, 
“Jim thinks he is an orator because he can spout 
a few chestnuts like Regulus to the Carthaginians, 
and Jo thinks he is in the same class with Shakes- 
peare, because he once got a prize for writing the 
second best essay on ‘How we Spent our Vaca- 


999 


tion. 


“Tf you are going in for personal reminiscences,” 
I said, “I might as well recall —” 
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But I didn’t get the chance to recall, before Tom 
butted into me with his head. 

“Tl give you some reminiscences,” cried Tom. 

He ought really to have been red-headed, he had 
such a boisterous temper. 

“ He thinks he’s the Duke of something or other,” 
laughed Jim. “Let’s spank him.” This trying op- 
eration was faithfully carried out. Jim held him 
while I administered the punishment. 

“ Now will your Royal Highness be good?” he 
asked. 

I cannot say that his Royal Highness was very 
good, as for awhile he was inclined to be sulky. 
But when we sat down to our simple evening meal, 
peace was restored. 

“We want to get an early start to-morrow,” said. 
Jim, “ we have had our good time and now we will 
have to get to work.” 

“What do you call early,’ I asked, “eight 
o'clock?” 

“ Eight o’clock!” exclaimed Jim in disgust, “it’s 
more apt to be four o’clock.” 

“T suppose you expect us to bring you rolls and 
coffee in the morning,” said Tom, “ and drive gently 
along so as not to disturb your slumbers? ” 

“No, I don’t,” I replied, “if I read stories about 
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Dukes and Duchesses I might get such ideas.” 

“T shall be glad to move from here,” said Jim, 
“because I am anxious to get on the trail of the 
Indians that stole those children. I can’t get that 
Indian witch out of my mind.” | 

“T don’t believe it will be more than a week,” I 
said, “before we get into the Indian country and 
then our troubles will begin.” 

“We are ready for ’em,” declared Jim, stoutly. 
“ They had better not try any of their tricks on us, 
I’m thinking. We haven’t fought horse thieves and 
wild animals for nothing, and we are ready for 
the Indians next.” 

“ What I hate about them,” said Tom, “is that 
they are so sly and treacherous that you never know 
what to expect.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Jim, “ we have come so 
far all right and we will go further all right.” 

“Have you any plan,” I asked, “how are we to 
recover Mr. Hoskins boy and girl?” 

“Tt’s no use making a plan,” replied Jim, “ until 
we find out the conditions.” 

“ That’s so,” I assented. 

“ There are some things we can count on to help 
us,” continued Jim, “we are all good shots now. 
We can stand any amount of hardship, and as for 
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eyesight, Tom is as good as an Indian, and there 
isn’t a redskin in Colorado that can beat Jo, when 
it comes to running.” 

“I wonder if Cubby won’t make a good watch- 
dog?” said Tom. — 

“T guess he will,” I said, “I would hate to come 
crawling around the camp in the dark and have 
Cubby, suddenly swat me one long side of the jaw.” 

“You would do it all right, wouldn’t you, Cubby,” 
said Jim, wooling him around while Cubby growled 
and squirmed like a young puppy. 

“He wouldn’t let anybody hurt ‘ma,’ I laughed, 
“he’s as strong as a little ox now, and he will grow 
fast enough.” 

After we had finished supper we turned in and 
it seemed to me that I had just got to sleep when a 
light flashed in my face; it was not the morning sun, 
but Jim with the lantern. 

“What are you roaming around here in the mid- 
dle of the night for?” I asked. 

“It’s four o’clock,” he said, “ and if you want any 
breakfast you had better hurry.” 

There was no question about my wanting to eat, 
so I shuffled into my clothes, my teeth chattering, 
for it was cold in the high mountains, even in sum- 
mer and now it was almost fall. 
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Outside the camp-fire was burning brightly, its 
light flickering on the trunks of the pines. Tom 
was busy over the breakfast and I could hear the 
horses champing their feed back of the wagon. 

I hurried down to the stream to wash. My, how 
cold the water was; it made my arms and face fairly 
ache, but it was exhilerating too. As yet there was 
no signs of the morning sun. The stars shone with 
extreme brilliancy and the forms of the great moun- 
tains around us could be seen indistinctly under the 
starlight. 

Somehow there was that feeling that the dawn 
was approaching, even if there was no visible sign. 
However, by the time we were ready to start, the 
light was beginning to spread over the sky and the 
mountains to emerge more and more clearly. 

As we climbed into the wagon the first splinter 
of light came over the eastern mountain and struck 
the range opposite. Our day had begun. 

“ Good-bye to the Old Camp,” cried Jim. 

“T’m sorry to leave it,” I said, 

We took a last look around at the spot that had 
been our home for awhile. There were some tin 
cans scattered around and other debris of a camp, 
that was all; but in a way we were attached to the 
place. If you happen to live in a great city you 
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‘know how just one little corner is home to you. 

All the rest is wilderness; but when you see the 
familiar drug store on the corner with the well- 
known soda fountain, and the great red and green 


"jars in the windows, and across on the other corner 
- the fruit stand kept by an Italian, where you can 


buy figs, peanuts and oranges, then you realize that 
you are in your home corner. 

Some such feeling we had about the camp which 
we were leaving. But when we struck out on the 
road our hearts were filled with the gladness of ex- 
pectation and of excitement. It was a new world 
before us’ and what lay just beyond the range in 
front of us we could not guess. 

The horses started off briskly, their coats ruffled 
by the cool air. Evidently they too, were glad to 
be on the move. : 

“Get ap, Bill! Get ap, Carl!” yelled Jim, and 
we jogged merrily along a level stretch of hard 
road, then in among the pines and aspens. 

Jim and Cubby sat on the seat. At first Cubby 
turned around and around, like a kitten chasing its 
tail, and finally curled up and went to sleep. Tom 
and I sat on the edge of the bed in the back of the 
wagon, but we had rolled up the canvas sides so 
that we could see out. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE DEER 


AFTER we had gone through the stretch of woods, 
we began to climb again, up and up. Sometimes 
far below us would be a dashing stream, whose 
murmur we could faintly hear, then we would go 
along a level valley with pine-clad mountains on 


either side, Again we would drive through beauti- 


ful little parks with level meadows, starred with 
white and blue flowers. 

No particular adventures befell us on the first 
day. But we did have some work cut out for us. 
We were driving on a down grade through a nar- 
row valley, when Jim put on the emergency brakes 
with all his might, and the wagon slid for ten feet 
before it came to a stop. : 

“What’s the matter? ” cried Tom, “is it a colli- 
sion?” 

“No, a washout on the line,” he replied. We 
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looked out of the wagon and saw that a bridge 
across a gully had been carried away by a freshet. 
It was not very wide, but we could not very well 
jump it. 

“Is there no way of getting around?” I asked. 

“Don’t look it,” said Jim. 

He was correct. For there was a steep moun- 
tain above us and: below the road it was equally 
impassable. ; 

There was nothing for us to do but to bridge it. 
So Jim and I took.the two axes and climbing up 
aways on the mountain side, we each selected a 
_ tree and went to work. 

“T’m going to beat you,” declared Jim. 

“ Better save your breath to do it,” I said. 

Then we bent to our task. I tell you it was fine 
exercise and we enjoyed it, as we put the whole 
strength of our bodies into each blow. How the 
broad chips did fly. My tree was somewhat the 
bigger and Jim ought to have beaten me easily but 
while Jim was the busiest, Cubby, who had waked 
up and finding his master gone, toddled up the 
mountain to find him and immediately got between 
his legs and upset him. 

By the time he had been recaptured and taken 
back to the wagon, I had evened matters up. Jim, 
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however, was freshened up by his enforced spell of 
rest and he went to work to overtake me again. 

I-had cut deep into the heart of the tree and had 
begun on the other side about ten seconds before 
Jim turned the stake. In a few minutes my tree 
began to sway, then crash, down it came. 

“Look out! Jim! look out!” I yelled. 

He jumped back just in time as my tree fell, strik- 
ing his and bringing it to the ground. 

“It was a tie,” grinned Jim, “our trees fell just 
the same time.” 

“You're a crawler,’ I said. 
| “Well, if I hadn’t crawled I would pore have 
been killed,” he replied. 

We trimmed the trees and dragged them down 
the mountain and put them across the gully. 

“Now if we only had some boards,” said Tom. 

“But we haven’t, and the next thing is to use 
logs,” Jim replied. . 

This meant a good deal more work, cutting trees 
and trimming them. But we worked so fast that 
it was accomplished in much less time than we ex- 
pected. Then shoveling some dirt on, the bridge 
was complete. .It was good and solid too, and des- 
tined to last until the next flood came. 

The horses stepped on it rather gingerly, as they 
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seemed to realize that it was new and untried, then 
our heavy wagon rolled safely across. 

“ Hurrah,” yelled Jim, “that was a good job for 
the Young Bridge Builders,” and it was. 

‘We drove on for a couple of hours, and I was 
on the bridge of the seat, piloting the team, when 
suddenly I dropped anchor at seeing something 
ahead. 

_“ Hello, what is it?” cried Jim. “ Another wash- 
out on the line?” 

“ Shut up, can’t you?” I replied, in a fierce whis- 
per. They shut up because they felt that it was no 
time to indulge in repartee. — 

As soon as they looked out, they grabbed their 
rifles and climbed out of the wagon and I with 
them. We went crouching along until we got a 
fuller view of a little park just ahead. There were 
several deer, quietly feeding along the edge of the 
woods about two-thirds of a mile away. We wanted 
to get a closer shot if possible. 

There was no cover directly in front. All that 
separated us now from view was a thin screen of 
bushes. The wind was blowing directly through 
the park and we had to be careful so that they would 
not get the scent of us. 

“There is only one thing to do, and that is to 
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wait until they feed down this way,” said Jim. 

“ Maybe they will get thirsty after awhile,” said 
Tom, “and come down to the creek for a drink.” 

The stream of clear water meandered through 
the center of the park and if the deers should come 
down, we would have a good shot at them. So we 
waited, expectantly, as the deer fed gtadually down 
the slope in our direction, but very slowly. 

Pretty soon the leader, a young buck, raised his 
head and trotted down towards the stream, the 
deer following in single file behind him. It was a 
pretty sight as they came across the open meadow, 
their red-haired bodies and slender legs. The buck 
had light, graceful antlers of a few prongs, 

Intently we knelt behind the screen of bushes, 
our rifles ready to be brought to aim. Jim and 
Tom centered their attention on the buck while I 
took the first following doe. 

“What’s that?” asked Jim, in an excited whis- 
per, “ coming out of the edge of the woods.” 

“Where?” inquired Tom. ‘ 

“Right by that big dead tree.” 

“Tt’s a mountain lion oe up on those deer, 
that’s what it is for sure,” whispered Tom, in ex- 
citement. 

“What shall we do?” I asked. 
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“Be ready to fire,” said Jim, “as soon as they 
take fright.” , 

Warily the tawny panther, for such it really was, 
crept through the tall grass, crouching quiet as 
stone at times, then coming gradually on, the move- 
ment of the grass the only sign of his presence. 

Now he was in about a hundred feet of the near- 
est deer, when the buck lifted his head up high and 
whistled through his nostrils, 

Instantly the lion dashed from its covert and in 
three long leaps was upon the nearest doe. We 
fired instantaneously and the buck dropped. We 
rushed from our shelter into the open. So intent 
was the hungry lion upon his prey that he paid no 
attention to our shots. 

As we ran towards him the poor doe was a piti- 
ful sight, with its mouth wide open crying and 
bleating in terror and pain, as the beast mangled 
her side. He caught sight of us and moved away 
a short distance, going in a semicircle, his bloody 
fangs snarling at us, his lips drawn way back. 
An ugly looking customer. It may not have been 
very logical, but we hated him for his cruel attack 
on the deer. 

“ All right for you, you bloody devil,” said Jim, 
with a cold sneer, as he laid his cheek close to the 
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stock of his rifle and glancing along the barrel, sent 
a bullet crashing into the brute just back of the 
shoulder blade. , 

The lion leaped into the air with a scream — yell, 
and fell back convulsively on the ground. Tom 
and I each put a shot into it to express our feel- 
ings, but Jim’s had killed it. The poor doe was 
trying to drag itself away and a merciful shot from 
Jim’s rifle put her out of her misery. if 

We examined the lion first. It was quite a large 
specimen, measuring eight feet. Of course, as you 
know, a mountain lidn has no mane and has coarse, 
close hair, of a white-tawny color. They are in- 
deed very much like a panther. A low crouchy 
sort of a beast, cowardly, except when famished or 
cornered. 

“There’s no use skinning the brute,” said Jim, 
after making an examination of the lion, “his skin 
is too mangy.” 

We now went to take a look at the buck, who 
lay just on the other side of the brook. 

“T wonder where I hit him,” said Jim, making a 
careful examination of the body. “ Ah, here it is, 
right through the stomach.” 

“What shall we do with him?” I asked, “ skin 
him now or load him into the wagon?” 
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“ Better take him along,” said Jim, “ because we 
- can work ‘on him this evening. He has a good 
hide and I want to keep it.” 

i“ It won’t be such hard work,” I said, “as we had 
with the bear.” 

“You bet it won't,” remarked Jim. “I tell you, 
boys, before we get through we will have a collec- 
tion that’s worth while.” : 

“We want a good lion’s skin to complete the 
outfit,” said Tom. 

“ And we will get it, too,’ 
a pity that this fellow had to be so mangy.” | 

Jim now went after the team while we waited. 
It was thought best for Jim to handle the horses, 
for not only was he the strongest, but he had a 


rejoined Jim. “It’s 


natural aptitude with horses and seemed to under- 
stand better than either Tom or I, who were apt 
to be impatient. 

In a few minutes Jim drove off the road and 
down in the meadow. As he came near the deer 
the horses began to snort and prick up their ears, 
and I remembered my experience with them the 
time I shot the antelope in Kansas. 

As they came opposite where the dead deer lay, 
they started to run, bowing their backs down, and 
heads up, with quick, short jumps. I thought 
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that they would get away from Jim and started 
in chase, yelling “ whoa, whoa.” 

Jim put on the brake and brought them to a halt. 
Then he turned’ around, laying on the blacksnake, 
as he stood up in the wagon. They made the circle 
in a gallop, the wagon sometimes going on two 
wheels and threatening to careen over. 

When he was opposite the buck he yanked back 
on the bits with all his might and with a shove of 
his right foot, put on the brake up to the last notch. 
The horses plunged and pitched for awhile; Black 
Carl being the ugliest, shaking his head viciously 
and curving over against Bill. 

Finally after a thorough dressing down, Jim got 
them fairly quieted and Tom and I heaved the buck 
into the wagon. The body fell on Cubby and it 
was a comical sight to see him in a frightened fury, 
as with bristling hair and deep little growls, he 
fought at the deer. He was cross for about an 
hour afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


OUR NEW CAMP 


For several days we traveled without further 
incident or accident. On the fourth day after the 
killing of the deer and mountain lion, we came 
across something that gave us a thrill of excitement. 
It was just like when the orchestra begins to 
tune up before the curtain is raised at the theater. 

“Hey, boys! What is this?” exclaimed Jim, 
who was doing the driving, as he jumped down 
into’ the road. We followed immediately. 

“ What a lot of pony tracks,” cried Tom. 

“It’s a party of Indians going our way, that’s 
what it is,” cried Jim, in pleased excitement. 

As for me I felt a shivering, unpleasant sensa- 
tion go over me. 

“ What makes these parallel lines in the dirt?” 
asked Tom. 

“That’s their baggage truck,” laughed Jim. 
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“They fasten two poles on either side of a pony. 
Sometimes draw rawhides between them and carry 
their goods and children on them.” 

“Why don’t they hitch another pony between 
the other end of the shafts? It would be a lot 
easier.” 

“They haven’t thought that far,’ said Jim. 
“ They are ignorant savages.” 

“What do you think of our going much fur- 
ther?” asked Tom, “it doesn’t look exactly safe 
to me.” : 

About ten miles beyond there was a great divide 
or watershed. If the country had been rugged 
when we first entered the mountains it was now 
wild and gloomy, and the higher peaks were coy- 
ered with snow. 

We could see several miles to the north below 
us, a great canyon, which, even at that distance, we 
could see was very much larger than the canyon 
which we first investigated; the one where Jim dis- 
tinguished himself by getting upon a ledge where 
he could not get down. 

“We are getting near the Indian country,” said 
Tom, “ and we will have to be careful.” 

“T believe the best scheme for us is to put in 
the rest of the day trying to get a good camping 
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place where we will be tolerably safe and which 
"we can defend,” I said. 

“It’s a good idea, Jo,” said Jim. “We will 
ae have to drive off the road when we find it open 
enough.” 

We went on for half a mile further before there 
was any chance to leave the road. 

“Here is a ridge that leads down toward that 
big canyon,” remarked Jim. “Let’s drive as far 
as we can and then skirmish around until we find 
a camping place.” : 

This we did and having gone as far as we could, 
we hitched the horses and went on foot. We each 
took different directions, agreeing to come back 
in a half hour to report. I took a diagonal trail 
towards the canyon. I hac gone about a half a 
mile when the nature of the country changed. 

Rocky hills, conical in form, began to rise among 
the pines. There was one that seemed to me to 
be the best suited to us. It was probably a hun- 
dred feet in height, with gray granite boulders 
scattered along the slope. It was not a very steep 
slant. I climbed up and there was quite a deep 
depression with a rim of rocks around it. 

There was a broken place on one side and a 
growth but not thick, of pines and a few aspen. 
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I saw instantly that it was the very place for us to 
camp. I went up several hills but found nothing 
half as good. I then returned to the wagon, but 
ithe other boys had not yet showed up. 

By and by Jim came in and then Tom. 

“T have got a good place on a ridge,” said Tom. 

“ That won’t do,” said Jim. 

“Why not?” queried Tom. 

“Because it isn’t safe no more than an open 
country. I found a pretty good hill that we can 
defend all right.” 

*“T struck the best of the lot,” I said. 

“Of course you wovld say that,” retorted Tom. 

“Which shall we inspect first?” I asked, not 
thinking it wise to say anything more about my 
situation but sure that it would win. 

“We will draw straws,” said Jim, “the long 
wins.” 

He selected three and Tom drew first, then 1; my 
luck was good and I got the long straw. Tom be- 
gan to criticize the surroundings as we went along. 
Nothing in the appearance of things pleased him. 

Finally we came to the hill and Jim was much 
pleased with it. 

“It looks all right to me,” he said as he critically 
examined the situation, 
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“It’s too steep,” growled Tom. 

“Tf anything, it isn’t steep enough,” replied Jim. 
_,, With entire confidence I lead the committee on 
arrangements up the slope; when we arrived at the 
top, Jim exclaimed: 

“This is dandy, it could not have been better if 
it had been built for us. It isa natural fort.” 

“We can’t get the wagon up here,” objected 
Tom. 

“ We don’t expect to,” replied Jim, “ but we will 
bring up everything and keep the horses in this 
grove. Here isa good place for the tent,” he added 
looking carefully around. “ But how about the 
water?” he exclaimed suddenly. “ There isn’t any 
spring in sight.” 

I must admit that I was taken aback. I had not 
thought of that. 

“ Oh! ho!” cried Tom, “ it isn’t so fine after all.” 

Jim had been looking around. “Tt seems to me,” 
he said, “I hear something in that ravine that 
sounds like water.” 

We trailed down to the back of the hill and 
found a beautiful little stream in a ravine at the 
base of the hill. So it was decided to accept my hill 
as the situation of our camp. It was hard work 
getting the wagon through the forest to the base 
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of the hill, but after four hours’ hard work we man- 
aged it all right. 

There were trees to be cut, brush cleared away, 
and one small bridge to be built. Our experience 
of seven days before was of help to us in building 
the bridge. 1 : 

“T tell you what, boys, we will be expert woods- 
men when we get through this job,” said Tom, as 
he hacked away at a pine that stood in our path. 

“Tt would be fine experience if we ever had to 
enlist in a war,’ I said. 

“That’s true,” Jim remarked, “we can shoot 
and I reckon we could march with the best of them, 
and if it came to scouting, well, I would just like to 
have a chance at it.” 

“We will know more about that when we get 
through with this Indian business,” I said. 

But I could not help but think what a fine soldier 
Jim would make if he ever got the chance. His 
opportunity came, but it was something over thirty 
years after the days in which this story occurs. 

We had quite an exciting time getting the wagon 
down one of the steep hills. In spite of the brake 
it slid onto the horses’ heels; this was partially due 
to the coating of pine needles which covered the 
ground, and which are very slippery. 
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There were no loose stones on the hillside and in 
response to Jim’s yells, we got a good-sized log 
and chucked it under the wheels. Gradually we 
eased the wagon down to the bottom of the ravine, 
The horses had got the edge pretty well taken off 
or we would have had another runaway and a dis- 
astrous one. 

At last we got to the foot of the hill and now 
began the heavy work of getting our truck up to 
the top, but we rather enjoyed fixing up our new 
and unique house, which likewise had to be our 
castle. 

“Here Tom,” ordered Jim, “you clear the 
ground for the tent, while Jo and I do the heavy 
dragging up.” 

Before evening we had everything pretty well 
arranged. The horses had a comfortable place 
cleared for them with enough trees around them to 
give them protection from storm and also from at- 
tack. Later we fixed a small corral where they 
could have some freedom, by nailing small sap- 
lings to the larger trees. 

We sat cosily around our camp-fire that evening 
discussing our plans, Jim holding Cubby, as usual. 

“What shall we christen this camp?” asked 


‘Tom. 
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“Call it ‘ Jo’s Roost,’ ” said Jim, “in honor of its 
distinguished Discoverer.” 

I protested, but it was put to a vote and carried. 
_ “To-morrow,” said Jim, before we turned in, 
“to-morrow we begin our scouting. I favor going 
by way of ‘ The Big Canyon’ down there.” 

We agreed “to-morrow” was to open the sec- 
ond chapter of this memorable expedition. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE BIG CANYON 


Tue next morning broke bright and clear over 
this wilderness of mountains and gorges. We woke 
in high, good spirits. After a night’s rest things 
did not appear so dangerous and gloomy, though 
the conditions were the same as on the day before. 
At breakfast we discussed our plans for the day. 

“This time,” said Jim, “we want to go ready 
for anything that may happen.” 

“ Are you going to take Cubby?” asked Tom. 

“Well, no!” he said slowly, “I guess Cubby is 
too young; he will have to stay with the goods.” 

“ Make an inventory,” I said, “so there won't be 
any kicking.” 

“ All right,” said Jim, “the ax, rope, pick, can- 
teen, grub-sack, rifles, ammunition. Is there any- 
thing else?” 

“Ves,” I said, “Tom ought to have a novel 
along in case of emergency.” 
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“Humph!” he grunted, “how about taking a 
cot for you to repose on? ” 

“ Hush, children, hush! ” said Jim, “don’t quar- 
rel. It isn’t pretty. If you really must fight, for 
goodness’ sake save your breath for the Indians.” 

“All right, James, all right,” I responded, “ Let’s 
fix these things so that they will not be so hard to 
tote and I won’t have any kick coming.” 

We got everything ready in short order and 
started out. I had the rope, Jim the ax, and Tom 
the pick. 

“I don’t see why you need the ax,” said Tom, 
as we started down the slope of the hill. 

“There are a good many things in this world you 
don’t understand, Tommy,” said Jim, “ you will find 
out later.” 

“Very well,” replied Tom, “you have to carry 
it, not I. You can choose your own ornaments.” 

“There’s one thing we haven’t, and that is the 
lantern,” said Jim, when we had reached the foot 
of the hill. 

“Ha! ha!” we laughed, “what do you want of 
a lantern, looking for an honest man? ” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any use in this crowd,” grinned 
Jim, “it isn’t heavy and I can tie it around my 


neck. I’ll go back for it myself.” 
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When Jim returned, he was gone about a min- 
ute, we took up our march towards the canyon. 
It was down grade for aways and then the region 
around us grew more and more rugged; here and 
there were immense boulders that had rolled down 
from the steep mountain sides. To the Southwest 
rose great precipitous heights of mountains, tier 
above tier, pine clad with cliffs of granite. 

“low are we going to get down into The Big 
| Canyon?” I asked, “ that’s what puzzles me.” 

“That’s something that requires investigation,” 
said Jim, “we can’t do it in three jumps.” 

After we had gone three miles we came to one 
of the outer walls and looked down into the gorge. 

“Whew!” cried Tom, in amazement, “ wouldn’t 
that jar you.” 

“Tt certainly would if you should step off,” re- 
marked Jim. 

lf our first canyon was fine and beautiful, this 
was immense and grand. We looked down for 
over two thousand feet, straight down into the 
gorge, and beyond the sheer fall of the cliff was a 
fine plateau, and beyond was another great preci- 
pice that may have reached the level of the stream. 

“Why, you could put three of that other can- 
yon in here without any trouble,” I said. 
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“ The walls are not red like those, but are gray,” 
said Jim, “I guess they are limestone or granite 
instead of sandstone.” 

“You can trust it better than the sandstone,” I 
said, “it’s not so apt to break under your weight.” 

“Tf we don’t hurry we won’t have a chance to 
try it,” said Tom. 

After an hour’s exploration, we found a place 
where we decided to make the descent. It was 
where an exceedingly steep ravine seamed a high 
cliff. So we started down. 

It was not particularly dangerous, but it was cer- 
tainly most difficult. A regular crisscross of fallen 
logs and tangled brush through which we had to 
cut our way. 

If we had ordinary clothes on they would have 
_ been torn to pieces by the briars. But we were 
dressed for emergency and not for style. 

“You can’t tear these old jeans,” said Jim, 
“that’s one good thing about it.” 

“These boots are clumsy,” I said, “ but you can’t 
wear them out.” 

So you have the picture of us. Sombreros the 
worse for wear, gray flannel shirts, no coats, and 
jeans pants tucked into high boots, the latter 
scratched and worn, but stout and strong. I tell 
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you we appreciated their protection as we tore 
through the heavy briars. 

After traveling for a half hour we came to where 
the ravine ended in a steep fall of rock. With 
great difficulty we made our way down half way 

where a few pines stood on a shelf and below it 
was a wall of rock very nearly a hundred feet in 
height. 

“How are we going to get down here?” I 
asked, “‘ it’s a clear fall.” 

_ “This is where the rope comes in handy,” Jim 
said, “tie it to the tree near the edge.” 

“ That’s a fine idea,” I said, “as far as it goes, 
but who is going to bring the rope down-after the 
last man is hung,— at the end of it?” 

I know Jim was taken back, but not a sign did 
he show of chagrin or surprise, but was as calm as 
an Indian. He knew that his authority was over 
if he allowed himself to be made foolish in our 
eyes and that we would guy him unmercifully the 

rest of his life. 

“Of course, Jo,” he said cooly, “I thought of 
that. Don’t you worry, I'll see to the rope.” 

I doubt if he knew then exactly what he would 
do. It was purely a bluff. He looked into the 
depth below and I could see he was trying to think 
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out some way as his eye took note of everything in — 
our surroundings. 

“You go first, Jo,” he said. 

“All right,” I replied. 

“Take it easy,” he admonished, “I’ll help you 
Start,’ 

I seized the rope and swung off into space as the 
rope was out from the wall, for the top of the cliff 
overhung about five feet and I was like a spider on 
a gossamer thread. It was ticklish as I spun 
around and with nothing but air underfoot, but I 
went down hand over hand, then I reached the end 
of my rope. 

To my surprise, I discovered that I was swing- 
ing a dozen or more feet from the ground below. I 
could not climb up, so, after waiting for a few sec- 
onds, I then dropped, striking the ground hard and 
rolling over and over until I brought up against a 
bush. 

I was jarred and scratched, but no bones were 
broken, Tom was now coming down the rope, 
dangling like a black bug. I watched him with 
tense anxiety as he let go, falling plumb like a rock. 
He had better luck than I did and after one or two 
tumbles landed all right. 

No sooner had Tom let go than Jim hauled the 
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rope up, untied it from the tree and sent it whirling 
down to us. It looked like a long white snake 
wriggkng through the air. 

“How do you suppose he is going to make it?” 
asked Tom in anxiety. 

“Search me,” I replied. 

He had some plan in mind, for as soon as the rope 
had landed in our midst, Jim worked his way along 
the edge of the cliff and began to climb down where 
a rough and broken ledge of rock extended perpen- 
dicularly down for quite a way. 

We watched him in breathless excitement, as he 
worked his' way slowly, testing this rock with his 
foot, clinging to one above his head; if one had 
given way he would have fallen to his death. 

“He can’t get any further,” cried Tom in alarm. 
“What shall we do? ” 

It was true. Jim had now reached a ledge that 
overhung, and below was the sheer wall of rock 
with no foothold even for so daring a climber as 
Jim. We saw him turn with his back to the rock 
and waved his hand to us who stood far below: 

“ Heavens, Jo,” cried Tom, “he’s going to jump. 
He’s crazy,” and Tom covered his eyes with his 
hand. 

I looked up in horror as Jim launched into space. 
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Like a great flying squirrel he fell through the air; 
then crash he struck into the branches of a giant 
pine whose top was just below the ledge on which 
he stood. 

We hurried as fast as we could to the place where 
he had executed his circus leap, expecting to pick 
up the remains of the unfortunate Jim. When we 
came near the tree we saw him preparing to drop 
from a lower branch to the ground. 

“You must consider yourself a bird,” I said, be- 
tween fright and relief, “soaring around over the 
tops of the trees.” 

“T bet you hurt yourself,” said Tom. 

Indeed, Jim looked considerably the worse for 
his flight through space. His arms were scratched 
and bleeding and his face had a big welt where a 
limb had struck him. 

“No, it didn’t hurt me especially, just mussed my 
clothes some and helped to settle my breakfast.” 

“T reckon it came near settling your hash,” I 
said. 

“Shucks,” retorted Jim with contempt, “ you 
fellows got it worse than I did. It was funny te 
see you summersaulting down the hill.” 

We now made our way rapidly down towards 
the base of the cliffs without further adventure, ex- 
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cept where we came to a narrow gorge that we had 
to get across. Here we were balked for a time. 

“T think the best way is to cut that tall pine,” 
said Jim, pointing to a tree standing at the edge of 
the gorge, “so that it will fall across.” 

So we went to work. It was difficult because 
there was hardly any foothold, but by taking turns 
we managed it, until finally the tree swayed and 
fell with a crash, swishing down with tremendous © 
force. It was no hard task to walk across holding 
onto the branches for handles. 

In a short time we reached the bottom of the can- 
yon and looked up in wonder at the walls and 
precipices towering thousands of feet above us, 
white cliff and armies of pines. It was not a creek 
that ran through this canyon, but a broad, tumbling 
stream. As we went on, the way became more 
rough and the scene more wild. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE CAPTAIN 


WE had gone perhaps three miles when the can- 
yon became much narrower and beyond, at the head 
of it, rose a great snow-covered mountain with long 
rounded summit. 

S Beyond that mountain,” said Jim, “lies the 
country of the noble but untutored redman.” 

“We'll tutor them,” said Tom. 

“Say, Jim, what is that way up on that cliff?” I 
asked. “It looks like an old log cabin.” 

“ That’s what it is,” replied Jim, “ but I guess it 
is deserted. I wonder who would live, in such a 
place, anyway.” 

“ Let’s find out,” I said. 

So we made our way up the side of the canyon 
and at last we could see clearly that it was a cabin, 
but neither old or dilapidated. We came to the 
foot of the cliff on which the cabin was perched, 
and could go no further. 
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“ Let's knock and see if anybody is home,” re- 
marked Jim, and he raised his rifle and fired, but 
of course not at the cabin. We had got past the 
fool days when we thought it was smart to disturb 
_ someone by breaking windows or some other foolish 
trick. The echoes had scarcely died down before 
an old man came to the door with his rifle in his 
hands. When he saw us he stood petrified with 
astonishment. 

We waved our hats to show that we were friendly 


and not Indians in disguise. He waived in return . 


and made signs for us to wait, then he disappeared. 

After a little while we heard a voice as though it 
came from the rock itself and, looking up, saw the 
old man looking down at us from a hole in the cliff. 

“Well, strangers,” he inquired, “are you lost 
or traveling somewhere?” 

We told him briefly who we were, and where we 
were going and what the object of our quest was. 

“J reckon I kin help you; come up.” 

“That’s a pretty long jump from here to that 
hole in the rock,” replied Jim. 

He laughed. 

“Tl fix that for you,” was the encouraging re- 


ply. 
He went back in the cave and in a minute he 
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lowered a rope ladder down the rock and we climbed 
up one after the other. It was like going up the 
side of a ship, Jim in the lead, then Tom and I last. 

“Right glad to see you,” he said, shaking hands 
with each of us. “I don’t have much company. 
Now you follow me, it’s kind of dark in these dig- 
gings, but you will see better in a minute.” 

Then he fitted a rock into the door of the cave 

and led us up a steep passage until we came to the 
platform on which his house was built. Instead of 
a platform it was more a plateau with a heavy 
growth of pine back of the house and a waterfall 
that. fell over a precipice and was lost in an under- 
ground passage. : 
The house was a low, strong structure of logs, 
with two rooms. A big, bustling wolf hound 
sprang up as we entered with a growl that made me 
put my hand instinctively on the handle of my 
knife. 

““ Come in, come in, yer more than welcome. The 
dog won’t hurt you unless I give the word, and I'll 
never do that.” 

There was a certain courtesy about his manner 
and a refinement of speech that showed that he had 
been something else than the rough prospector 
which his outer appearance indicated. 
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“Lay down, Santa.” 

There was a low ring of authority in his voice and 
the hound sank slowly down with haunching hind 
quarters and outspread paws. 

“T suppose his full name is Santa Claus,” said 
Jim. 

“No, Santa Anna,” replied our host. “I called 
him after the Mexican general because he is ugly 
and tricky.” - 

We had a chance to look around the cabin. The 
chairs were rustic, with the bark still on, a large 
pine table, two big bear rugs on the floor, one a 
grizzly, the other a. beautiful silver tip. There 
were deer’s heads and elk upon the walls. At one 
end of the large room was a big fireplace made of 
granite boulders. After a while he told us some- 
thing of his history. 

“You might not think it, boys, but once I was 
a captain in the volunteer army. I was in the Mexi- 
can war and fought with, or rather under, General 
Taylor at the Battle of Buena Vista and then | was 
with Scott until the capture of the City of Mexico.” 

He paused and his mind seemed lost in the past. 

“But how did you get here?” asked Tom, 
eagerly, “in this out of the way place in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains?” 
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“That’s a long question, son, a long question.” 
He pondered for awhile, while we waited. Then 
he told us something of himself and his interesting 
career. | | 

“ After the war with Mexico was over my term 
of enlistment expired. I was young and I wanted 
excitement and I got it. I have been all over the 
Southwest, among the Mexicans, the Indians and 
the cowboys. I have had adventures enough to fill 
a half dozen books. I have prospected and hunted 
and trapped. For the last three years I have 
lived —” 

I was suddenly aware of! someone standing di- 
rectly back of me. Startled, I looked up and there 
was a young Indian within a foot of me. He had 
entered so quietly that none of us had heard, ex- 
cept our host, who naturally must have seen him 
enter. | 

“Ah, Juarez (Wahraeys), these are my friends.” 

Then he spoke rapidly in some Indian language. 
He looked directly at the speaker, then gazed at each 
one of us in turn. After this he moved over and 
laid down upon the bear rug, his head resting on the 
massive head of the grizzly. 

He seemed stolid, almost sullen, as he stretched 
there, his hands clasped back of his head. 
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“He does not understand English, does he, Mr. 

—?” Jim hesitated. 

“Oh, my name.” A queer expression came into 
his eyes. “It’s so long since I have been in civili- 
zation that I have almost forgotten that I had a 
name. I have had different ones given me by the 
Indians and the Mexicans, but my white name is 
Capt. John Graves.” 

_“T£ you don’t mind, captain, IT should like to 
know where you came across this Indian boy,” said 
Jim. 

“Tt happened two years ago. T found him in a 
cave in this canyon half starved, and afraid to move. 
It seems that he had incurred the vengeance of one 
of the chiefs, for defending his sister, whom the 
rascal was beating for some imaginary offense.” 

“You saved his life?” questioned Tom. 

“ He knew what was liable to happen to him if 
he was captured, and he dared not stir from his 
shelter, and once he came near capture, too, for 
they tracked him to the cave and it was only by 
clinging to the upper wall that he escaped detection. 
I brought him here and you may be sure that he is 
perfectly safe.” 

“T should say so,” said Jim, with enthusiasm, * ‘a 
regiment of soldiers could not take this place.” 
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“That is true,” said the captain, “there are the 
steep cliffs all around and the precipice above.” | 

“Is there any other way of reaching it,” asked 
Tom, “except by the rope ladder?” 

“Yes, there is another secret passage which I 
may show you ‘sometime. It was by that passage 
that I found my way to this plateau four or five 
years ago.” 

“Do you not feel lonesome here sometimes ? ” 
asked Tom. 

“You see, I’m used to a lonesome life. I did go 
back to my old home once, but my father and 
mother were dead. My few remaining relatives 
were strangers to me and I could not accustom my- 
self to being shut up in houses. The people thought 


I was odd, crazy, I guess, and they seemed narrow 


and hidebound to me.” 

“We know how you felt, when you had to be in 
a house, Captain Graves,” said Jim, “ we felt some- 
thing like that when we stopped with a farmer in 
Kansas.” 

“ Exactly,” he replied, “TI see, my boy, that you 
will make a real frontiersman. You have the ear- 
marks. So I came back to my plateau perfectly sat- 
isfied. 


“T hunt, I fish and have learned many secrets of 
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the mountains and of all the life they contain. I 
make notes of these things.| Then I read; I have 
quite a collection of books.” 

“J have some books myself,” said Tom. 

But Jim cut him short before Tom could tell the 
captain about the story of the Duke, the Duchess 
and their romantic adventures. 

“T go down to the settlements twice a year and, 
with a pack train, bring up what I need. I am 
proud of my plateau; it is my castle, to which you 
are welcome.” 

He had been alone so long that his manner of 
speech seemed formal to us, but it thawed out as he 
became used to talking with us in after days. 

“This Indian boy Juarez must be company for 
you,” said Jim. 

“He is. I do not like Indians as a rule; I have 
‘had my troubles with them in my time, so I call him 
by a Spanish name that belonged to a friend of mine 
in Mexico. The boy does not seem all Indian to 
me. I have taught him English, but he finds his 
own tongue easier.” : 

Juarez, hearing himself spoken of, regarded us 
carefully with his large brown eyes; they seemed 
black and fierce as he looked at us, the strangers, 
but when he gazed at his friend, the captain, they 
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took their normal color. His hands were still 
clasped back of his head. 
“Look, Jim, look,” exclaimed Tom, white with 
excitement, “his hand, the Indian’s hand!” 
He rushed across to where Juarez lay on the rug. 


Instantly the Indian sprang up, his hand on the’ 


handle of his knife, ready to strike. 

The captain said something quickly in his own 
tongue, and the Indian relaxed his grasp. 

“ What is it, boy?” he asked, gant “what ex- 
cites you?” 

“The tip of the middle finger of his left hand 
is gone,” he cried, trembling with excitement. 

“It’s the Hoskins’ boy!” cried Jim. “Thank 


Heavens we have found him.” 


It was just like the scene in a play, a western- 


drama, the setting of the room with its bear skins 
and animal heads on the walls. The young Indian, 
standing on the grizzly, alert, almost at bay; the 
gray bearded captain looking at us intently for the 
meaning of this outbreak ; Tom pointing at the In- 
dian with eager hand, and Jim and I at Tom ; 
shoulders leaning forward with intense excitement. 
Such dramatic scenes do sometimes occur in life. 

“This means something, boys,” said the captain, 
“Tt concerns Juarez; tell me what it is.” 


a“ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PLATEAU 


As Jim began the narrative we were all standing. 

“Tt is a long story, I take it,” said the captain; 
“we might as well be seated. Now proceed,” and 
he nodded to Jim. 

The captain followed the story intently and with 
great keenness, but if we expected him to be carried 
away with the enthusiasm of this discovery, we were 
to be disappointed. He seemed cold and skeptical 
to us. } 

“ This finger you speak of,” he said when Jim had 
finished his narrative, “that might have happened 
by accident, and be simply a coincidence. I will 
question him.” 

He did not call Juarez to his side, but went over 
to him quietly and began talking to him in a low 
voice in the Indian tongue. 

“He says that his finger has always been that 
way,” said the captain. 
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“ Ask him, captain, if he has always lived in this 
country in the mountains,” requested Jim. 

“No, he remembers when he was little that his 
tribe lived on the plains.” | ‘ 

“Gee!” exclaimed Jim eagerly, “ everything 
points to his being Mr. Hoskin’s boy.” 

“Can you find out in regard to his sister ? ” asked 
Tom. 

“Tt seems,” continued the captain, “that Juarez 
and his sister were captured in one of the Indian 
wars and have been ever since practically the slaves 
of the chief of the powerful mountain tribes. The 
Indian name his sister was known by, translated, 
means ‘ blue eyes.’ ” 

The captain stood plunged in thought for a while, 
his mind following every hidden and open clew. 
Then he came up to us and shook hands with each 
of us individually and his recognition gave us a 
sense of honest pride and put renewed force in our 
resolution to find the sister of this boy, no matter 
what the hazard or the suffering involved. 7 

“You boys deserve credit,” he said. “ You are 
of the stuff that makes good soldiers. Now, the 
next thing is to recover Juarez’s sister. It is a dan- 
gerous undertaking and we must not delay. Any 
time now we are liable to have storms, blizzards, 
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\ 
you understand, and then we could do nothing.” 

“ We are ready,” I said. “ We will start now.” 

“ Not so quick, my boy, not so quick; a too hasty 
start sometimes makes a bad ending.” 

“How about your horses?” he asked. 

“T had forgotten,” I said, ashamed. 

“T hadn’t,” said Jim, “but I can’t think of any 
scheme, unless one of us stays with them.” 

“That won’t do,” replied the captain, “we can’t 
spare a single one of our company. It is five of us 
against hundreds of Indians.” 

“You will go with us?” Tom cried, delighted. 

“ Of course,” he said, raising his white eyebrows 
with an expression of surprise. “The first thing is 
to arrange in regard to your horses and then I will 
go over the plan of campaign with you. The only 
thing to do with the horses is to put them in a little 
park pasture that Juarez discovered above the can- 
yon. It is as safe a place as could be found; good 
grazing and plenty of water.” 

“Tet’s start now,” said Jim, “and then to-mor- 
row we will be ready to begin our journey into the 
Indian country.” 

“ Good,” said the captain, “ that’s the right spirit. 
Juarez and I will go with you and help with the 
horses.” 
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We got up and prepared to strap our guns over 
our shoulders. 

“ Leave them,” ordered the captain. “ We won’t 
need guns on this trip; they are just in the way. 
Light marching is the best.” 

It was evident that he was not impressed * the 
dangers of the mountains and it made us feel like 
tender feet. ; 

“We will not go out by the front door, this time,” 
said the captain, when we were outside. “I use 
that only when I am strolling in my garden down 
there,” and he pointed to the Big Canyon below. 

He led the way to the back of the plateau and I 
thought we made a gallant-looking company as we 
went in single file over the rocks, the captain in the 
lead, next Juarez, moving lithe and with uncon- 
scious grace, as accustomed to the wilderness as a 
sailor to the sea; then Jim, square and stalwart of 
figure; then I, and the agile Tom bringing up the 
rear. 

We went through a strip of pine woods and came 
towards the edge of the plateau near the foot of the 
precipice. 

“Here are the back stairs,” said the captain, 
then he and Juarez moved a heavy stone aside and 
we saw an opening in the rock, through which we 
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made our descent. It was like going down cellar, 
but it was a natural cave, quite dry and in places 
very narrow. . 

“Stop,” said the captain, when we came to one 
of the narrowest places, “ follow me exactly now,” 
and he made a clear leap forward of about five feet. 
There seemed nothing to jump for, the floor of the 
cave at this spot seemed like the rest. The captain 
explained after we were across. 

“ Tf you had stepped on that place you would have 
gone down a hundred feet. That is for people 
whom I might not want to welcome to my castle. 
That rock is a mere shell.” . 

We next came to a heavy door that barred the 
passage completely. It was made of logs; there 
was a lock for the outside as well as a fastening 
for the inside. 

“Sometime I may need these defenses,” said the 
captain, “who knows, and I amuse myself part of 
the time by devising ways and means to make this 
plateau impregnable.” 

After we had passed through the door the cave 
became a narrow passage and we had to go on our 
hands and knees. Suddenly a flood of light came 
in and to our surprise the captain disappeared, then 
Juarez and Jim. I expected to step out on the 
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\ 
ground, but instead we were twenty-five or thirty 


feet from it. 

When we were all out the captain swung the 
stone door shut. JI wish I had had time then to see 
how it was hinged; it must have been a clever piece 
of work.. When the door swung shut there was 
nothing to mark the place of exit. Just the solid 
wall of rock.” 

It was steep getting down to the ground, but we 
were rather expert climbers and got along all right. 
I noticed that we did not go straight down, but fol- 
lowed along the rock for several hundred feet until 
we came to a long descent of smooth granite. 

I slipped here and glided down on the seat of my 
pants for quite a distance, to the amusement of the 
rest. Even when we left the slide of granite, the 
captain warned us to be careful and leave no trail 
behind. 

We soon saw that the captain knew that canyon 
like a book, every curve, corner and nook of it, also 
the accessible trails. 

“We will have to hustle to keep up,” Jim whis- 
pered to me, “he is going to try us out to see what 
we are made of.” I passed the word to Tom, so 
that he would not lag behind. 

The captain’s plan was evident. The pace was 
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steady and untiring, and of course it was not hard 
for the lithe Juarez. As we went through brush, 
over rocks, up steep inclines, we thanked our stars 
that we were in such splendid condition, our muscles 
like whipcord and our wind perfect. 

“Tt’s a blessing we didn’t bring the rifles,” said 
Tom to me, “ it’s all I want to do to carry my feet.” 

In a half hour or a little more we reached “ Jo’s 
Roost.” 

“Tt would have taken us three howe 


bf 


said Jim, 
“if we had tried to make our way back alone.” 

“No doubt of that,” I replied. “If we don’t 
learn some valuable things from our new friends, it 
will be our own fault.” 

“This camp is well selected,” said Captain 
Graves, “considering the country.” 

I began to swell up with pride. 

“ But,” he continued, “that ledge over there 
would make it untenable if held by an enemy.” 

I began to feel small again. 

“ You must take back what you can to the plateau 
to-night.” 

“T should like to take Cubby, if possible, cap- 
tain,” said Jim. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, “ we will turn him loose 
on the plateau and he can have a fine time. The 
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first thing, one of you boys go with Juarez and he 
will show you where the park-pasture is.” 

“T will,” said Jim, promptly. 

So Juarez jumped on Black Carl and Jim fol- 
lowed on Bill. Even if Juarez was white, he rode 
like an Indian, his legs bent up from the knees and 
sticking close to his horse. You could see that he 
would not be easily thrown. Juarez put Carl to the 
gallop, and dodging through the trees, he was soon 
lost to sight, with Jim following at his heels. 

: They won’t be gone long,” said the captain. 
“Tt is best for us to hide what ammunition we can- 


. not carry back with us.” 


“‘T suppose we had better bury it,” I said. 

“No,” he replied, ‘if the Indians came here they 
would soon scent it out with the aid of their dogs. 
That’ spruce tree is the place. I will hide it my- 
self.” 

It was surprising to us boys to see with what 
agility he did this. It seemed that not a branch and 
scarce a needle of the tree was marked or disturbed 
in any way. Nothing to show that anyone had been 
in that tree or near it. 

After we had got everything packed that we could 
carry, we sat down on a log, waiting for the boys 


to arrive. The captain was talking in an interesting 
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strain when I felt myself suddenly jerked back- 
wards from the log and an iron hand was at my 
throat. The captain and Tom sprang to their feet. 
To prevent undue suspense, I must say that the 
iron hand belonged to Jim. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the captain, “ you caught us 
napping that time. I didn’t think you could do it. 
Juarez is silent as a cat, but I did not think James 
was so light-footed.” 

We now packed all we could on our shoulders, 
Jim carrying Cubby and Ben bringing up the rear. 

“You ought to have seen that pasture, Jo,” said 
Jim to me. “ It was just fine, about thirty acres en- 
closed by dense pines, and such thick grass. There 
was a big spring at the edge of the woods, just an 
ideal place; the horses ought to get fat there. It is 
a place you could not find without a guide. It is 
really the top of a mountain.” 

It took us somewhat longer to reach the plateau 
because we had so much to carry, than when we 
went to the camp. The captain went at a neck- 
break pace and when we went up the long incline 
to the cave, he gave us no time to rest. When we 
got into the passage we had to help each other 
-across the dangerous place. Then we arrived at 


the top. 


CHAPTER XIX 


ABOVE TIMBER LINE 


As we stood on the deck of the plateau with our 
packs the captain looked us over. 

“You seem to be breathing free and easy,” he re- 
marked. “I gave you a pretty good test. You 
boys will do.” 

“We are in good condition,” said Jim. 

“T should say as much,” he replied. 

“We have had some experience,” remarked Tom, 
modestly. 

“You show it in a way, but you are liable to have 
more,” and he regarded Tom quizzically. “The next 
thing,” he continued, “ is supper, and I would ad- 
vise turning in early. There is no telling when we 
shall get another night’s rest and you want to make 
the most of this.” 

During supper we talked over our plans for the 
expedition. 

“ How long will it take us?” asked Jim, 
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“We should sight the Indian country day after 
to-morrow. It lies in an open park-like region 
on the other side of the range.” 

“ Beyond the Snow Mountain?” asked Jim, “ at 
the end of the canyons?” 

“Yes, and after we find how the land lies we can 
tell how long it will take us. There is one thing I 
want to make plain to you boys.” 

We picked up our ears. 

“That is, that this is your expedition; I will go 
along if you wish.” 

“ Of course we wish it,’ we said in chorus. 

“But only as a volunteer. You must do all the 
planning and take the responsibility. It is the only 
way you can learn, and you are worth teaching, I 
can see that.” 

We protested, but he was not to be turned from 
his purpose. 

“T have had my day and it has been an exciting 
one. It is your turn now. What honor comes 
from this expedition belongs to you.” 

We thanked him and expressed our appreciation. 

“ All right, Captain Graves,” said Jim, “ we will 
try our best to justify your confidence in us and to 
return their daughter to our friends in Kansas.” 

\ “J see you are the leader,” remarked the captain, 
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“and we will all back you up, won’t we, boys?” 

“ Sure,” we said. 

“We will have to depend on Juarez as a guide,” 
he added. 

As it happened, Jim and Juarez had got ac- 
quainted on their side trip with the horses, and there 
was the beginning of a friendship that was to last 
for years, and through many adventures, It began 
slowly, for Juarez had absorbed many Indian traits 
into his character. He seemed stolidly independent 
and had the Indian craft and physical endurance, 
but not their cunning or treachery. ; 

“T talked with him,” said Jim to me, “ when we 
were coming back after leaving the horses.” 

“Does he understand English?” I asked. 

“Some; you know the captain has taught him,” 

“Sure, I forgot,” I said. 

“T tried to see if he could recall anything of his 
early life before he was captured.” 

“Could he?” I asked, eagerly, 

“Tt seemed like he was trying to break through 
a shadow in his mind. Once in a while it was just 
like light would come in a streak of it, then get dark 
again, It was curious when those streaks would 
come he would seem like a white boy. Once he 
struck his forehead with his hand, like this: ‘I — see 
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—a—man — like — captaine — only — brown ~ 
and he made a motion like he was pulling a beard.” 

“Why, it is his father,” I said, ‘‘ Juarez Hos- 
kins, that sounds a little strange, but natural, too. 
Did he speak of his sister?” 

“1 asked him one question about her and he be- 
came Indian right away. ‘I—kill— Eagle Feath- 
er’ and his eyes became as black as hate. I am 
not nervous, but 1 didn’t care to look at him.” 

“Tt’s terrible,” I said. “I’m glad that we start | 
to-morrow.” 

“So am I,” replied Jim. “‘ This ‘Eagle Feather ’ 
makes Juarez’s sister work for him just like a 
slave.” 

“Tf we talk to Juarez about his home perhaps we 
can bring his white self back to him.” 

“Yes,” replied Jim, “ but it will be slow work.” 

That night we turned in early, at least it was 
eight o'clock. Within five minutes we were sound 
asleep. By four the next morning we were astir 
and by six o’clock we were all ready for the start. 
We had our grubsacks well filled, two canteens, a 
hundred rounds of ammunition apiece, our rifles, 
and two blankets each. 

We could dispense with the rope and ax because 
the captain and Juarez knew the country so well 
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and every trail, that we could depend on them to 
pilot us so that we would not need them to get us 
out of difficulties. 

Perhaps I should say something about the appear- 
‘ance of the captain as you may take a certain inter- 
est in him. He was of medium height, square- 
shouldered and wiry. He had a beard, that was 
quite white, but it was not of the backwoods style, 
long and flowing, but was kept short and neatly 
trimmed. His eye was a dark gray, but with that 
eagle clearness, with a touch of fierceness at times 
which we see in men who have lived in the open 
and who face dangers of all kinds and under varied 
circumstance. 

On this expedition he wore a suit of deerskin 
soft and pliable as mole skin and of a gray color 
that was not easily observable. His hat was a som- / 
_ brero like the ones we had. 

Juarez was clothed in some sort of black skin that 
fitted him close and had moccasins on his feet. He 
had no covering on his head; his hair was black, 
rather long, and wiry. 

We skirted around the base of the plateau and 
then our little party trailed up the canyon, our faces 
set towards the West, and the country of the In- 
dian. We three boys felt a thrill go through us, 
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for we were soon to face the crisis we had looked 
forward to so long. 

As we went on the canyon grew narrower and the 
walls towered up for thousands of feet. Jim and 
Juarez were in the lead, then Tom and I, while Cap- 
tain Graves brought up the rear. I felt consider- 
able confidence with such gallant men in front and 
in rear. 

In certain places the canyon was so narrow that 
the brawling river filled it from wall to wall. It 
was a remarkable sight to see Juarez leaping from 
rock to rock. He would poise on a point of stone 
that just lifted above the foam of the current and 
then spring to another stone, perhaps eight feet 
away. 

The captain was also agile, but it was a new game 
to us and we would slip and then our boots were 
no match for their moccasins. The captain had 
three extra pair of these with him and we would put 
them on later when there was necessity, but the feet 
had to become accustomed to traveling in them 
regularly. 

We had a chance to see a sample of the captain’s 
marksmanship. There was an eagle floating in a 
great circle above our heads in the blue. Even Jim 
would not think of taking a shot at such a hopeless 
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target. But the captain pulled his rifle up and, 
after taking careful aim, fired. To our utter as- 
tonishment, in a few seconds we saw the eagle’s 
pinions flap helplessly and then he shot downwards, 
falling in some brush several hundred yards away. 

“That was a wonderful shot,’ exclaimed Jim, 
“you couldn’t do that every time, could you?” 

“No,” replied the captain, “ perhaps once out of 
six. } 

“That beats my average,” said Jim. 

We found the eagle dead with a shot through the 
breast. We three boys took a long feather apiece 
as a memento and to put in our hats. The eagle 
was of the kind that is black-brown all over and has 
a yellow beak. 

We came about noon to a series of beautiful falls, 
~ five in number; and the captain said seven hundred 
feet in height. “We can’t climb up there?” I 
asked. 

“No,” said the captain, “ that is beyond even our 
climbing abilities, but I wanted you to see them. 


We will have to go back up a way and take another. 


line. It isn’t very far.” 

So we returned on our track and went up a side 
canyon and after a long detour we came in above 
the falls. From now on the aspect of things 
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changed. The trees were dwarfed and stunted, 
looking like old people bent and twisted with age. 

“How high are we now?” asked Jim of the cap- 
tain. , . 

“ Between ten and eleven thousand feet.” 

“Not many trees ahead,” said Tom, 

“No, we will soon be above timber line,” he said, 
“that’s why in the West they speak of a bald-headed 
man as being above timber line.” 

“You are not troubled that way,” said Tom. 

“Hardly,” he said, running his hand through his 
shock of heavy iron gray hair. “ You see I don’t 
wear a hat much and that is why you never see a 
bald-headed Indian.” 

“Unless they are scalped,” laughed Tom. 

“Tam going to try it,” I said. “I don’t want to 
be bald.” 

“ No immediate cause to worry,” said the captain, 
casting a critical eye at my mass of yellow hair that 
just missed the epithet of being tow-headed. “It_ 
isn’t a bad idea to do without a hat. It gives your 
head a sense of freedom to be out-of-doors, as well 
as yourself.” 

We decided in our minds that we would put the 
system in practice. The canyon had now broad- 
ened out into the bosom of the mountain and we 
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were traveling over a wilderness of broken rocks. 
The wind was cold and bleak as it swept down from 
the snow heights just above. 

Under the guidance of our two guides we went 
down aways and into a deep ravine that ran to- 
wards the south shoulder of the mountain. Here 
we made camp, as it was growing dusk. 

Before a camp-fire was made Jim said it would be 
a good idea to investigate and see if the hostiles 
were around. The captain nodded, pleased. Then, 
when he and Juarez came back, we made the fire, 
had supper, and rolled into our blankets, 
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CHAPTER XX 


OVER THE DIVIDE 


THAT night was our first taste of real campaign- 
ing. We laid on brush or bough beds with our feet 
to the fire, wrapped in blankets, but before morning 
we were cold, I can assure you. 

I tucked my nose into the blankets and pulled my 
sombrero down tight over my head. In spite of 
the apparent discomforts we were so hardy that we 
slept soundly. The stars were still brilliant over- 
head when we were astir and had our breakfast 
cooked and moved.up the ravine before the first hint 
of morning had come. But Juarez seemed to 
know every foot of the ground. 

“How did you boys sleep last night?” asked the 
captain. 

“Fine,” said Jim. 

“ Glad to hear it,” said the captain, “ perhaps 
you will get as robust as the Highland soldier Sir 
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Walter tells about who, when he slept in the snow, 
disdained to use a snowball for a pillow becaiise it 
was too luxurious.” 

“T remember reading a book, captain —” began 
ALOT ti | 

“ Look out, Tom,” exclaimed Jim in alarm, “ what 
is that crawling up back of you?” 

Tom turned in haste, but he saw nothing. 

“You must be dreaming,” he said, angrily. 
“Maybe I was,” replied Jim, meekly. 

“Why don’t you let Thomas tell what he has 
been reading?” said the captain, severely. 

“Who?” said Jim, puzzled. “Oh, I see, just call 
us by our short names, captain, if you don’t mind.” 

“Very well, Jim, but you haven’t answered my 
question.” 

“Well, captain, we don’t wish Tom to display 
his ignorance. He reads foolish stories about peo- 
ple with big titles who have estates and all that 
sort of thing.” ‘ 

“Estates are very nice things sometimes, but I 
would rather have one than read about them. But 
let Tom talk when the spirit moves him. We all 
can’t have the same tastes.” 

“The trouble with Joe and Jim is that they think 
they are literary,” said Tom. 
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“T warrant that you three boys have great dis- 

cussions sometimes,” laughed the captain. 
_“That’s perfectly true,” admitted Jim. 

“How long will it take us to get over the range? e 
I asked. 

“Getting anxious?” inquired the captain. 

“ Not particularly,” I replied. 

“Well, that’s frank,” he said, “at this rate we 
ought to get across in a couple of hours.” 

Jim and Juarez were in the lead as usual. After 
we left the ravine we were among the broken rocks 
again. ‘The sun was just coming up above the east- 
ern verge of the mountain and glistening on the 
snow ‘of the summit above us. How clear the air 
was, and it made every object seem close to us. 

The top of the peak above appeared so near that 
it seemed we could climb to the summit in a half 
hour. But the captain said that it would take us 
nearer three hours. 

“Tt is curious how the rarefied air deceives you,” 
he said. “ They tell a story about a tenderfoot who 
had been fooled so often about distances that one day 
he came to a ditch just a few feet across and he 
began to undress. 

“What are you doing?” asked his friend. “Oh, 
you don’t fool me any more; maybe that isn’t only a 
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few feet across as you say, but it is just as likely to 
be a half a mile.” | 

“TJ can understand his feelings exactly,” laughed 
Tom. “I have been fooled myself.” 

“Will we go to the top of the mountain?” I 
asked. 

“No, no,” replied the captain, “that would never 
do; we would surely be sighted by some wandering 
band of Indians. Then we would have to march 
right down again. You will see that Jim and 
Juarez will lead us by a trail that will take us lower 
down around the shoulder of the mountain.” 


This was so, for we did not go any higher, but 


kept going south over the wilderness of rocks until 
after a few hours we were among the pines again. 
We were moving along rapidly when Juarez and 
Jim stopped and looked ahead, not at something 
close, but in the distance. Juarez was pointing with 
his hand. It came with all the suddenness of a 
shock. We were on the edge of a cliff covered 
with pines. 

I saw far below us open country, surrounded by 
mountains, one of the great Colorado Parks. But 
what caught my eye and thrilled through every 
nerve in my body was the sight of an immense In- 
dian encampment. There were hundreds of tepees 
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like ant hills and dark objects moving amongst 
them. To the north of the encampment were large 
herds of ponies gtazing. 

The captain came up and put his hand on my 
shoulder. | 

malts tan interesting sight, especially when you 
see it for the first time. I shal] not forget my first 
view of a large encampment of Indians. It was in 
the Raton range in New Mexico.” 

“Will it be safe for us to go closer in daylight?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes, we must get a much nearer look than 
this,” he replied, “we are a good many thousand 
feet above them.” 

Juarez seemed to change and take on every ap- 
pearance of the Indian, his eye became black and 
his skin more swarthy. I almost felt afraid of 
him. But Jim and he seemed in accord, 

We could not get down the cliff and our guides 
led us around until we came to the top of a canyon, 
much like the first one we had explored, where we 
had to rescue Jim; how long ago it seemed, yet it 
was but a short time. 

But as Jim says, when he gets “ oratorical,” “we 
live in heart throbs, not in years.” I don’t believe 
he made this sentiment up, he must have read it 
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somewhere. I feel that the way my heart is beat- 
ing ever since I saw that encampment, I must have 
put away several years already. 

We got down into the canyon without much diffi- 
culty, though it would have seemed impractical a 
few weeks ago. We stopped in a grove of pines 
part way down and Juarez pointed to our feet, that 
is, Tom’s and mine. I knew that they were not 
small, but I did not see why he did not indicate 
Jim’s, because if anything they were larger. 

“He means,” said the captain, “that it is time 
to take those boots off and put on the moccasins ; we 
are liable to have our trail cut any time after this.” 

So we sat down and pulled off our heavy boots 
and put on the moccasins which the captain had 
brought. How soft and pliable they were on the 
feet, and we seemed to move as noiselessly as mice. 

“You don’t think your feet will get sore?” asked 
the captain, “it’s something like going barefoot, 
only not quite so bad.” 

“ The last time we went barefoot was in Kansas,” 
I said, “when I had to chase after our runaway 
team across the plains and got cactus in my feet.” 

We were now ready to take up our line of march 
again, and I soon noticed that instead of going 
directly down the canyon that Jim and Juarez kept 
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_as far above the bottom of the canyon as they could 
and make progress, and when the walls forced them 
down they would lead us across to the other side un- 
til the cliffs made them tack again to the north side. 

“Why don’t we follow the path straight down 
the center of the canyon?” I asked the captain. 

“ Because hunting parties often follow that trail 
and they might detect that we had passed along.” 

“ But how is that possible?” I asked, “if we had 
on our hob-nailed boots a blind man could trail us, 
but these moccasins, they are like the Indians wear 
and there would be nothing to give us away.” 

“True, son,” the captain replied, “but you must 
remember that their dogs might pick up the strange 
scent. They can tell a white man every time.” 

“T see, I see,” I said. There was more to learn 
in this game than I had any idea of. 

“Then it would not be impossible,” he said, “ for 
them to detect that the shape of the footprint was 
slightly different from theirs if you happened to 
step in soft dirt. I tell you they are wonderfully 
keen. They seem to have the sharp senses of ani- 
mals, with an intelligence to direct them.” 

Just then Juarez beckoned for us to be silent and 
he bent down listening for perhaps ten seconds; he 
got up, his face darker than ever, and signed for us 
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to follow him, and then he started across to the 
other side of the canyon, bending forward and mov- 
ing swiftly. , 

We knew that there was only a little time to spare. 
Action quick and instantaneous meant our safety. 


We ran as quietly as we could till we reached the | 


wall on the south side; there was a heavy growth of 
flowering bushes. 

As soon as we reached the shelter of them we 
lay flat against the ground. Then by lifting my 


head slightly, I saw the foremost of a hunting » 


party of Indians. They were passing not sixty 
feet below us. 

Their brown faces looked satanic where they 
were creased by lines of red or yellow paint; their 
almost naked forms were lean and lithe with sinews 
like ropes of rawhide. They moved noiselessly, 
scarcely lifting their feet from the ground. Their 
faces were keen and fierce and remorselessly cruel. 
They were armed with bows and arrows except the 
leader, a tall Indian with one scarlet feather in his 


crest. He carried a rifle that had been taken, ! | 


have no doubt, from the dead hand of some mur- 
dered ranchman. 


There were as many as thirty warriors in the 


party. They were passing swiftly along with heads 
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bent forward, and with occasional quick glances to 
either side. 

The next to the last brave stopped and looked 
suspiciously at where we lay. I could feel his black 


eyes looking directly at me. He was a squat, ugly- 


looking brute, the first Indian I had thus faced. I 


_ shall not forget him. 


i 


The brave behind him grunted angrily and the 


squat Indian went on, but he turned and looked once 


more at our hiding place. He evidently had his 
suspicions. 

We lay perfectly still for ten minutes before 
Juarez and Jim made a move. Then we proceeded 
stealthily along under cover. But every sound 
made mé start. Once Tom in fact started a stone 
that went crashing down to the creek. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE INDIAN ENCAMPMENT 


_ THE captain looked a little surprised at Tom’s 
carelessness and that was sufficient to make Tom 
wilt. He was mighty careful not to repeat that mis- 
take again. 

After a while we came to the lower end of the 
canyon and now great care was required, for 
though we were still quite a distance from the en- 
campment, we could hear occasionally the barking 


of a dog or the shrill cry of an Indian on the out- 


‘ 


skirts of the camp. 
“T hope Jim and Juarez will pick out some safe 


place where we can see without being seen,” said 
Tom. 


“Yes, and where you can roll rocks down and 


have a good time,” I said teasingly. 
“Never mind him, Tom,” said the captain, “ that 
was just bad luck and it might happen to any of us. 
184 
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I shall never forget the time when I was in just 
such a narrow place in New Mexico, and some In- 
dians were on my trail and I sneezed, simply 
couldn’t help it. It was an expensive sneeze too, 
for it cost several Indians their lives.” 
i a guess we have reached our stopping place for 
the present,” said Tom. 

Juarez and Jim came to a halt after leading us a 


‘severe climb, which we could never have made if it 


had not been for our moccasins. It seemed to me 
that with them on we could go where a fly could 
crawl. We were on a little mesa, with a growth of 
thick bushes, but not very high.ones, covering part 
of it. 

Along the back of it was a stand of pine trees 
mingled with cottonwoods, which showed that we 
had come down pretty well. : 

It was accessible only by the way we had come 


up, so that we were safe enough. In among the 


trees was a spring of cold water that had seeped 
down from the cliff above. 

“You could not tell Juarez from an Indian now,” 
I whispered to Tom. 

“ That’s true,” he replied, “I would hate to have 
him after my scalp.” 

“T bet he would get it,” I said. 
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He sat apart from the rest of us perfectly stolid, 
looking at nothing apparently, his rifle over his 
knees. Sometimes he would address a word to 
Jim, that was all. It was impossible to tell what 
was moving in the dark depths of his nature home. 

“ Now, if you are rested,” said the captain, “ you 
boys might scout a little. I don’t mean off from 
this plateau. But crawl through the ae and take 
a peek at our friends below.” 

“ Ain’t you coming?” I asked, surprised. 

“Not now, perhaps I will later,” was the cap- 
tain’s reply. | 

It was inconceivable to me how he could resist 
a feeling of curiosity to say the least, but he had 
seen so much in his life, that I dare say that this 
affair of ours was like a picnic to him, but scarcely 
of the Sunday-school variety. 

“Coming Tom?” I questioned. 

“T am going to stay with the captain,” said Tom. 

It was curious the friendship that had sprung up 
between Tom and the captain. Protective on the 
latter’s ‘part, you would have thought that Tom 
was the youngest in the crowd, while the truth 
was, as you know, we were of a simultaneous age, 
being twins. I thought, too, that I had a more en- 
gaging nature, but there was some foolish little 
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traits about Tom that appealed to the captain, I 
suppose. 

“T will be glad to have'you stay and keep me 
company,” said the captain, “ you won’t let anything — 


hurt, me, will you, Tom?” 


“You are perfectly safe,” Tom assured him in 


all seriousness, and Jim winked at me. 


Jim, Juarez and I started, crawling through the 
low brush, which was stiff and harsh and not liable 
to betray our movements. Juarez was in the lead, 
then Jim, and I brought up the rear. 

The ground was hard and gravelly and there was 
evidence that at times fierce winds swept across the 
little mesa, for the gravel was piled up around the 
roots of the bushes. 

Jim and Juarez kept their eyes steadily in front 
of them, because they had to find the best path 
among the thick brush. I had more freedom and 
kept glancing around as we crawled slowly along. 

Suddenly I grabbed Jim’s foot, my eyes riveted 
on the form of an Indian on his hands and knees 
who was watching something in the opposite direc- 
tion from us. 

Jim came crouching back in obedience to my 
gesture. Juarez was gazing over our bent shoul- 
ders at the crouching Indian. Then he began a 
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stealthy approach through the brush. It was more 
like the sinuous crawling of a snake than anything 
that I had seen. We watched him fascinated. He 
made no more noise than a rabbit. 

Once he stopped as though frozen to tines mar- 
ble. If the Indian should discover us and give one 
yell our expedition would be ruined even if we 
escaped with our lives. Once he moved slightly. 
Juarez was just back of him now and then he sprang 
low and swift like a dark panther, clutching the 
Indian’s throat, who toppled stiffly over. He was 
dead. 

A thrust back of his shoulder blade showed 
where a crafty foe had sought revenge and found 
it. He had then placed his dead enemy in this 
position, perhaps to give the semblance of life. 

“ I— know — heem,” said Juarez, “he is no bad 
Indian. Eagle Feather do it.” 

His face was cut with a livid sneer as he spoke 
Eagle Feather’s name. . 

“It’s a bad meaning, that,” he said, pointing to 
the dead Indian. I looked at Jim questioningly. 

“T think he means a bad omen finding his friend 
dead,” said Jim, “I don’t believe in such things.” 

pil do,’ oly party: 5 something bad will happen to 
us I feel sure.” 
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“The more fool you to feel that way. If you 
don’t believe in superstition it can’t hurt you,” 
declared Jim stoutly, and I guess he was right. 
But I could not shake off the feeling I had given 
expression to. 

It did not take us long to reach the edge of the 
mesa, and keeping carefully under cover of the 
bushes and close to the ground we looked out on 
the scene below. 

It was now the middle of the afternoon and the 
sun was not yet obscured by the heavy clouds that 
were rolling in from the north and west, and we 
could see the Indian encampment clearly spread out 
before us at a distance of several miles. 

It was on a plain interspersed with low, conical, 
and pine-clad hills. The level was covered with a 
growth of sage and other brush. Hundreds of 
skin-covered tepees were visible, with blue spirals 
of smoke rising in the air. Not many human be- 
ings were visible, for the braves were on the hunt- 
ing trail. The squaws were busy at their work, 
and we could hear the barking of dogs and 
occasional yells. 

Juarez seemed darkly absorbed in the scene below. 
Unconsciously his hand tightened on the hilt of 
the knife at his belt until the knuckles stood out 
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white as bone. Then he spat venomously in the 
direction of the camp. 

Juarez said something in a low voice to Jim. 
He never so far had noticed me by so much as a 
word. The same was true in regard to Tom. 

“ He says,” remarked Jim, “that the large tepee 
near that hill is where Eagle Feather is, and there 
we shall find his sister if she is alive.” 

I looked intently and saw that it was ‘situated 
between the bases of two hills and near the edge of 
the encampment. It had a terrible and sinister in- 
terest for me and appeared to stand out from the 
others with marked peculiarity. ! | 

One thing was favorable; there were few other 
tepees near it. The most being to the south. To- 
night we should get a closer acquaintance with this 
particular tepee. 

As we looked, a figure of a girl came from the 
tepee and climbed the hill nearest to us and looked 
long and earnestly in this direction and that. Sud- 
denly she took fright and disappeared. If we 
could only have told her who we were and how near 
her friends were and her brother. 

I shall always remember that lonely figure on the 
hill. I dared not look at her brother, I mean that 
I did not have the heart to. 
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Just then the returning party of warriors came 
into our line of vision, passing in single file below 
us. Two of the party carried a deer apiece on their 
shoulders. Most all of them had a rabbit apiece. 

Suddenly we became aware of a commotion at 
the northwest boundary of the camp. There were 
several hundred braves on their ponies. Through 
_ the dust we could see some of them dashing hither 
and thither on the plain and indulging in varied 
antics. 

The party below stopped and gazed in the direc- 
tion of the commotion. Red Feather, with his 
hand shading his eyes, was the first to grasp the 
significance of the scene. Then he gave a shrill 
war-cry and the party started at a fast trot towards 
the plain. , 3 

Then to my utter amazement I saw Juarez half 
rise to his feet, sweep a knife from his belt and with 
a lightning motion of his long arm it went with a 
swish and a flash downwards, our first shot, and 
it struck one of the braves squarely between the 
shoulder blades. Reaching back he pulled it out in 
a fury; instantly he knew whose knife it was, and 
with all his dying strength he hurled it at the 
Indian who was fifth in line back of him. 

The throw was true and to the heart and the 
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brave fell forward, clutching convulsively at the 
air. Two of our enemies were put out of the reck- 
oning. Juarez lay watching the scene, a curious 
smile on his face. Then he spoke to Jim who 
turned to me. , 

“That knife belonged to the last Indian. Juarez 
wrested it from him in a quarrel in which the In- 
dian had tried to kill him by stealth.” 

“ What a throw!” I exclaimed, “ and what strat- 
egy!” 

“No one but a fellow who had trained with the 
Indians would ever have thought of that,” said Jim. 

Juarez had settled into his usual stolidity, as if 
the incident had no interest for him, though he 
smiled when Jim patted him on the shoulder and 
said: 

“ Fine shot, Juarez! You are all right!” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ you certainly are the goods!” | 

He looked at me solemnly for a second. 

“No, Iam not good. Very bad, boy.” 

Jim and I could not help laughing, and with an 
expression of surprise he regarded us for a mo- 
ment, then with a dubious shake of his head, he 
turned to watch the scene below. 

The war party was now riding among the tepees 
and we could see crowds of women and children, 
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and then came the sound of the beating of the Tom 
Toms, and loud yells and war cries. It was a ter- 
rible bedlam of savage frenzy. 

We could now see in the center of the warriors 
some figures who were bound, riding silent in the 
midst of the yelling Indians. 

“Juarez says,” Jim remarked to me, “ that this is 
a war party returning with some captives, and that 
something will be doing to-night. Scalp dance, I 
suppose.” 

“Tt is terrible,” I exclaimed, “I wonder if this 
excitement won’t help us in our raid to-night?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Jim, “but I doubt it. 
Everybody will be on the alert. But whatever 
the chances we will have to take them.” 

We heard an exclamation from Juarez and we 
turned. He was talking rapidly to himself in In- 
dian dialect and his eyes were burning with a 
strange light. We followed the direction of his 
gaze and saw a large Indian slide from his pony in 
front of the tepee between the two hills. 

“Tt must be Eagle Feather,’ exclaimed Jim. 
We, none of us, cared to speak to Juarez and we 
saw him cover his eyes with his hands and he kept 
muttering to himself. 

Just then I felt something crawling up behind 
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me and I turned, frightened to see that the captain 


and Tom were on our trail. 

“What’s this?” said the captain, “our old 
friends seem to, be having a celebration. Ah! I 
see,” 
instant. ey 

Then I saw his face harden to stone and his 
glance quick to take in every detail. Then we saw 
the trained soldier come out from his pleasant ex- 
terior. 

“Tt looks to are he said, in a deeper tone than 
his usual voice, “that you ohh your work cut out 
for you to-night.” 

“ What time had we better start, captain?” asked 
Jim. | 

“That depends on the weather,” he replied, “ if 
it is dark or stormy it will increase your chances 
by ten. It looks to me as though it is going to be 
favorable.” 


¢ 


The clouds were rolling in now as the fog clouds 
do from the Pacific. The sun was hidden and the 
shadow of the clouds was over the somber scene. 
There was a chill in the air that meant rain or pos- 
sibly even snow. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


WE START 


We decided that it was now time that we had 
something to eat and that we should make our 
preparations for our move upon the Indian en- 
campment. So we crawled back through the brush 
to our temporary camp among the trees at the back 
of the mesa. 

“Can we build a camp-fire?”’ I asked. 

“Yes,” said the captain, “Tom and I have fixed 
up a fireplace back against the cliff.” 

“No one can see the smoke back here,” remarked 
Jim. 

“That is true,” replied the captain, “ you boys 
want a hot supper before you start out on your : 
expedition.” 

In a half hour we sat down to a good meal. But 
the phrase implies more style than we really had. 
Our chairs were rocks upholstered with moss on 
rustic logs and the table a flat stone. 

195 
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The captain was a famous cook, and with Tom’s 
able assistance they had made the most of our 
scanty supply of materials. Venison and bear meat, 
the latter dark and strong were our substantials. 

“This bear meat makes me feel like growling,” 
laughed Jim. 

“ Better not,” retorted the captain, “ because you 
are liable to get the cooks after you.” 

There was also some delicious white roots that 
tasted like parsnips. These the captain brought 
with him. 

“What do you call this vegetable, captain?” 
inquired Jim. 

“Tt grows in my canyon garden,” he replied, 
“and is called —” 

But now, really, in spite of my fine education in 
Latin I cannot recall it. Latin is a very valuable 
branch of learning. It trains the mind so well to 
forget. 

“ What’s the matter with your appetite, Tom and 
Jo?” asked the captain cheerily. ‘‘ This will never 
do. Don’t get excited, keep cool, eat a lot to keep 
up your strength and spirits. I'll back you to come 


‘through all right.” 


It was like a stimulant to our nerves his confi- 
dence and courage. And we stowed away the bear 
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meat and drank our black coffee with more rel- 
ish. 

“ Now, boys, it’s time to start,” said the captain, 
after we had finished our supper. 

The words sent a thrill through us like the starter’s 
exclamation in a race before he fires the pistol. 
“ Are you ready?” But this was serious business. 
Not only would our lives be at hazard this night, 
but it meant everything to the happiness of our 
friends in Kansas. 

We saw to it that our rifles were in perfect work- 
ing order, the magazines full, a cartridge in each 
barrel. I took my knife and put a final edge on it, 
stropping it on my boot. 

Juarez uttered an exclamation, as his eyes fell on 
the handle. He reached his hand out for it and I 
gave it to him. He said something rapidly to the 
captain in the Indian tongue. 

“Juarez says,” interpreted the captain, “that 
the knife isn’t Indian, but that it has the signs of the 
plain’s tribe on it.” 

I told him of its history and he seemed much 
interested. 

“Tf you were an Indian they would call you 
wing heeled,” laughed the captain, when Jim told 
him of my prowess as a runner. We were now 
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almost ready to start when the captain sprung a sur- 
_ prise on us. \ 

“TI have a plan to offer,” he and to Jim, “I do 
not know whether you will agree to it or not. It 
is for you to say because you are at the head of this 
expedition. It is this: . 

We listened attentively, standing in a half- circle 
around him, a rather savage-looking group, mocca- 
sined footed, gray garbed in our old regimental, 
Juarez different in his black close-fitted deerskin, 
all of us armed with wicked knives stuck in our 
belts. It was a business-like looking group, and it 
meant business, too. 

The captain continued: 

“My idea is this: That the rescue pare should 
be reduced to three. There would be less chance of 
detection. Success depends on craft and stealth. 
Once discovered, there will be no chance of escape 
when you are in the encampment. You, Jim, 
Juarez and Jo will form the rescue party.” 

It was pleasing to me to be selected as a member 
of the party. 

“T will not be idle meantime,” resumed the cap- 
tain, ‘as I have located the Indians’ pony range, 
and when you come with Juarez’s sister, I will have 
five ponies here. I can pick the best; then we shall 
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run for it. There is a fairly open trail that will 
bring us in back of the mesa.” 

He stopped for Jim’s answer. 

After asking a few questions and then thinking 
at carefully over Jim agreed that it would be the 
best scheme. 

“ Now, boys, it’s time you were off. I shall be 
ready at the foot of the mesa with the ponies. If 
you succeed with your part of the work, you can 
depend on me.” 

With a hearty grip of his hand to Jim and me 
and a few words in Indian to Juarez, we started 
on our serious venture. 

We climbed down the steep ridge we had come 
upon early in the day. In a few minutes we had 
reached the hunting trail at the base of the cliff; 
then we followed it for a short distance until we 
came in sight of the camp.. 

* “My, what a hullabaloo!” exclaimed Jim. 

How. fierce and weird the yells of the Indians 
sounded as they gave full voice to the celebration 
of their savage victory. There was the lights of 
hundreds of ruddy camp-fires dotting the plain be- 
low us. 

“T guess the Democrats must have won the elec- 
tion the way it sounds,” said Jim. 
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’ I want you to know that Jim was a stout Repub- ~ 


lican, while I was a Democrat, chiefly, I think, to 
make home interesting, by lively debates. 


But now the snow came down from the moun- 


tains in fierce swirls with a roaring wind, and then 
it would lighten and we could see the camp again. 
“T hope it turns into a blizzard,” said Jim, “that 
will give us a chance.” 
The snow had by this time given a thin coating 


to the ground and our trail was clearly visible. 


Juarez was so intent and eager that his usual cun- 
ning seemed to have deserted him, and instead of 
taking a roundabout way he was following the 
main hunting trail towards the camp. 

Suddenly Juarez stopped and listened, his ear to 


the ground, I scarcely breathed. I could hear 


nothing, but the surf-like roar of the wind in the 
pines back of us on the mountains, and the snow 
was coming down with blinding thickness. 

Juarez sprang to his feet. There was no place 
to hide where we then were, nothing but low 
bushes not more than two feet in height. 

“Queeck!” he exclaimed. 

Then he sped forward through the blinding snow, 
like a dark streak cutting the whiteness. It seemed 
perilous, dashing straight on the trail toward the 
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Indian encampment, which was now not more than 
three-quarters of a mile away. 

Still I did not feel so much anxiety on that score, 
for I felt confidence in Jim and Juarez. It was the 
same confidence one feels in the engineer of the 
train on which you are riding, as it whirls through 
the storm and darkness, past stations that flash for 
a second, showing close-by trains that are thunder- 
ing the opposite way. 

But I felt that there was something following 
close in pursuit. Something that might spring on 
my back at any moment and pull me down. But 
what a relief it was to put my energy into my 
speed. I simply flew. How the moccasins did help 
me, light, soft, surefooted. Not once on the stony 
and treacherous trail did I slip as I bounded ahead. 
If I had been ict cumbrous boots I would have 
been lost. 

We whirled by a bush that stood higher than our 
heads and quite thick. The thought flashed into 
my mind, “‘ Why do we not hide there? ” 

Then I saw Juarez spring from the trail in a wild 
leap and promptly he doubled back. Jim followed, 
falling short of Juarez’s jump, but I had more time 
and I equaled his in a flying leap. 

In a second it seemed we were crouching in the 
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shelter of the bush we had just past, waiting most 


anxiously. I saw Juarez set himself for a spring, 


every muscle tense as steel. 

Then there came into view down the trail a black 
form slightly bent forward, moving swiftly like a 
hound on the scent. | 

As he went by Juarez sprang upon his pace like 
a black panther. His arm was crooked around the 
other’s throat, and they fell crash into the brush. 
Then ensued a terrific but silent struggle. 

Jim and I were eager to help our friend, but not 
daring to strike for fear of injuring Juarez. The 
couple were intertwined like two writhing snakes. 
Suddenly the other Indian flashed his knife above 
Juarez’s back. In a second Jim had grabbed his 
wrist. This gave him the holt he wanted, and he 
bent and twisted the arm until the bone seemed to 
crack. . 

An ordinary man would have given up against 
such odds, but not the Indian. He fought the more 
furiously, and it was like struggling with a lithe 
wild animal. 

Finally we tore his other arm away from his 
grip on Juarez, who kept his long, powerful hand 
on his enemy’s throat. Gradually the Indian’s 
struggles ceased and he lay like dead in the snow. 
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Fe not — dead,” said Juarez, “we not kill 
heem, a 

Then he proceeded to tie his helpless foe hand 
and foot and gag him. 

“We want him bime by soon, maybe,’ added 
Juarez. | 

We could not guess what he had in mind, but he 
evidently wanted to hold this particular Indian in 
reserve. We laid our energetic friend quietly away 
in the brush where he could rest from his struggles 
for awhile. 

“Did you ever see anything like the shrewdness 
of that,” said Jim, “ Juarez knew better than to stop 
our trail at that bush, because the fellow could have 
seen far enough ahead to have noticed it and then 
our goose would have been cooked.” 

“Down queeck, down,” cried Juarez, jumping 
into the shelter of the bush, but this time on the trail 
side. In our excitement we had not noticed that 
the storm had suddenly lifted for the moment, as 
such storms are apt to do. 

The whole snow-frosted scene stood out clearly 
in the bleak, gray light. The snowy flanks of the 
mountains could be seen where the heavy clouds 
had lifted for a moment and the gray-white bushes 
covered the plain. 
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‘CHAPTER XXIII 


DANGER 


In all probability we had been seen. 

The camp, now only a half a mile away, had be- © 
come quiet for the time. Some religious rite was 
going on preparatory to the sacrifices. We had 
stood in perfectly clear view for a moment un- 
known to ourselves. 

“Look!” T said in alarm, pointing back of where 
we were, “they are watching us.” 

It was a party of braves near the foot of the 
mountain. We could see the dark outlines of 
their bodies and their white-feathered heads moved 
occasionally as they watched us. 

“Humph!” Juarez grunted, “ nothing but bushes. 
Over there not so,” pointing towards the camp. 

To my horror I saw a party of warriors wending 
their way among the brush towards us, where we 
were crouching. 
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“They don’t see us or they would never come 
that way,” said Jim, but nevertheless he got his rifle 
ready in case of emergency. 

“They are looking for something,” I ‘said. 
“Yes,” said Juarez, “I know —I— cannot tell — 
have no the word.” 

The party had now spread out searching carefully 
along, approaching closer and closer to our hiding 
place. Now they were not more than a hun- 
dred feet off and we made ready to fire at the first 
alarm. 

Not more than a minute remained to us. Then 
one of the braves pounced down upon something 
on the ground and held up a small animal that 
squealed and cried in his grip. We could not tell 
what it was exactly. ‘ 

We crouched silently, watching them as they 
threaded their way through the bushes and arrived 
on the outskirts of the camp. | 

“What were they after, Juarez?” I asked. 

“T no can tell,” he replied. 

It seemed to me that it had to do with some 
superstition or rite that he dared not speak of, being 
bound by some oath that he feared to break. 

“They would have seen us,” said Jim, “if they 
 hadn’t been so busy looking for this particular var- 
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mint, That’s what they get for close attention to 
business.” \ | 


After waiting for some time to make sure that 


there was no possible chance of detection, we 


started but more catefully, on the last part of our 
way. | . 
We made a detour to the north until we reached 


_the shelter of the Two Hills, making our way for 


the most part under the shelter of the low shrubs, 
as we did not wish to make the mistake that had 
nearly discovered us just a little while before. 

Again the storm had come down with the whirl- 
ing snow. But we could see indistinctly as shadows 
the dark dancing forms about a big fire in the center 
of the camp. 

The yells now beat directly against our ears and 
then came the sound of continuous chanting. The 
Two Hills were united bya gentle slope with a few 
trees and some scattered rocks; not much place for 
cover. Eagle Feather’s tepee was much further 
from the base of the hills than it looked from our 
former place of observation on the mesa. | 

Anyone looking from the Two Hills would have 
seen three figures go crouching through the driv- 
ing snow towards the big tepee. We did not pause 
until we were in the shelter of the tent. 
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Then Juarez bent down and listened. There was 

a low sound as of someone moaning or crying. 

Juarez took his knife and made a slit in the skin 

of the tent, and then with one look he rose to his 

feet and with a downward sweep of his keen knife 
he cut an entrance for himself and us. 


Then we saw the reason for his action. A girl 


lay on the ground of the tepee moaning. She was 


dressed in brilliantly-colored skin and had silver and 
gold ornaments on her arms and ankles. It was 
as though she had been gotten ready for some cere- 
mony. 

As we entered she sprang up with an expression 
of wild terror in her eyes. In the dim light of a 
smouldering fire burning in the middle of the tent, 
she did not recognize her brother. Then he spoke 
to her and she clung to him, crying for protection. 

Just then the flap of the tent was pushed aside a 
little and the ugly head of a dog was thrust in. 
With a growl he sprang at Jim and me. Juarez 
grappled him by the throat and with his sister’s 
help soon had him securely tied. Though he knew 
both of the others well, we boys were strangers and 
of a strange color. He tried frantically to reach 
us, but the leash was too tough. 

Juarez spoke a few words to his sister and she 
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hastily threw a blanket around her shoulders and 
together we went out into the storm, 

“ My heavens, but we are lucky,” exclaimed Jim, 
“think of it, Jo, what it will mean to return this 
poor girl to her father and mother.” 


Our rejoicing, however, was short lived. We 


were just now going between the Hills, Juarez and 
his sister in the lead; the snow was so thick that 
we could not see ten feet ahead. It simply blinded 
us, but Juarez’s vision was keener than ours. 

“ Hide,” he cried, “ hide, they come.” 

There was no place for concealment. All we 
could do was to take refuge behind a large rock 
near the base of the hill. No sooner were we seem- 
ingly hidden than the foremost of the party of the 
Indians came into the gap. 

Instantly with a shrill cry the leader saw our 
trail in the snow and quicker than I can tell it we 
were surrounded and captured. Our rifles Juarez 
had quickly taken from us and had hidden them far 
under the rock. These, together with our ammu- 
nition at least, our enemies should not have. 

Juarez was as stolid as an ox. His sister trem- 
bled for a moment, then became singularly quéet. 
I felt almost like collapsing with fear. 

“Be brave, Jo,” said Jim, “don’t show these 
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devils that you are afraid, no matter what comes. 
Perhaps we shall fool them yet.” 

But I knew that our case was hopeless. Even if 
the captain and Tom knew of our plight they could — 
mot help us. I did not think of home or our folks. 
We were cut off from everything it seemed, in the 
hands of a savage foe, in the midst of this lonely 
wilderness of mountains. Memory was mercifully 
stunned, nor was it any use resisting as I was 
dragged along, struck and kicked by my captors. 

Jim lost his temper completely at the treatment 
he received. He hit one of the Indians a tremend- 
ous belt in the stomach that doubled him up and 
made his eyes bulge. Then he got it for fair and 
it made my blood boil. I thought he would be 
killed, but they were keeping him for a worse fate 
as well as the rest of us. 

Jim’s face was bleeding and there was a long 
ugly cut on his head. But he was game and showed 
no sign of fear, only a pugnacious willingness to 
mux it. But he was given no further chance, being 
dragged along by two stalwart braves. 

Juarez and his sister were shown more consid- 
eration if such it could be called. For they were 
allowed to walk, closely guarded. 

We were soon in the midst of a great open space 
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in the center of the camp. The storm had lifted . 
again, and in the midst of the gray, bleak scene 


was the savage orgy. What held my eye with fas- 
cinated terror was the sight of thirty or more In- 
dians captured in a tribal war and tied to stakes. 
Around them was heaped the fire material and 
about them their frenzied captors danced with 
strange, high steps, brandishing meantime their 
weapons. With high, shrill cries they sounded a 


‘curious chant. Their high feathered headdress ex- 


tended down their backs. 

Hundreds of the warriors sat on the ground, the 
faces in the front row showing weird in the firelight, 
those back further, dark and black. As we were 
dragged into the circle a great yell arose and we 
felt a fierce excitement surge around us, but no one 
moved. 

‘Then from the inner circle rose a gigantic Indian 
and strode toward us. I saw Juarez struggling to 
get at him, but his captors held him fast. His sister 
stood as though turned to stone. It was Eagle 
Feather, and his features were like an eagle’s, high 
of nose with face keen and sharp and cruel. 

In the center of his naked breast hung a round 
silver ornament curiously engraved. His head- 
dress of feathers, white tipped with black, swept 
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backwards to his heels. He was the very image of 
the savage warrior. 

He took no notice of us. We were but boys and 

i it made me feel like I was of no more account than 
it a mosquito to be crushed with one blow, leaving 
nothing but a spot of blood. 
i _ He stopped in front of Juarez’s sister, speaking in 
| a low, deep gutteral. He did not waste words. 
With one long arm he pointed to his tepee. She 
shook her head. He grunted and pointed to the 
stakes where the Indians were tied. His meaning 
was plain. 

He turned and left us, moving with a curious 
gliding motion, noiseless as a tiger with its soft 
padded feet. Our doom was sealed. We had not 
long to wait. 

There was a beating of the Tom-Toms and a bed- 
lam of war cries, the Squaws were gathering around 
the helpless victims at the stakes, Then through 
the crowd trotted an Indian with three more stakes 
in his arms. They were quickly driven into the - 
ground, 

It was our turn next and a feeling of helpless ~ 
horror came over me. But Jim was not entirely 
squelched yet. He jumped to his feet and began 
to dance furiously. 
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“Tm going to make them think I’m crazy; it’s 
our only chance.” 

He gave a pretty good imitation of a lunatic, 
chanting Regulus to the Carthaginians in a high fal- 
setto voice. I admit it made me feel funny myself. 
As he danced towards the Indians they fell slowly 
back to give him more room. It was something 
unique in their experience and they did not know 
what to make of it. 

“ Get ready to run,” he chanted, “and make for 
our rifles. We will fight rather than die thus, 
‘it’s our only chance.” 


Here Eagle Feather came on the scene and the | 


spell was broken. We were dragged across the 
open space to the stakes. Our time was up. An 
Indian bent down to tie my ankles with a string of 
rawhide. 


Then something happened. A strange quiet had © 


fallen on the clamor of the orgy, and we heard a 
curious chant coming towards us, “ Oe-Oe-Oe.” 

“The witch,” I cried, “ the witch.” 

She came through the circle of the firelight 
straight toward us, both hands raised on high, the 
coral shining red upon her arm. In her great eyes 
shone a strange, unearthly light. 

She advanced upon Eagle Feather and I saw 
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her open hands convulsively close and her chant 
become harsh and shrill. The eyes, unhuman in 
their intensity, which seemed never fixed upon any- 
one, now looked directly at the Indian. 

‘Some dark remorse and superstition stirred in 
him; beneath her compelling power, he sank down 
shaking with fear and his proud feather-crowned 
head was on the ground dt the sorceress’ feet. 

In the midst of the sudden stillness she moved 
to where we were near the newly driven stakes. 
Our captors fell away before her, leaving us free. 
She stopped in front of Juarez’s sister. 

“Come! Come!” The voice was deep, sonor- 
ous; it was as though she, too, were under a spell. 

“Tt is the White Queen,” said Juarez, in an 
awed voice, “ follow.” 

She led the way out of the camp between the 
Two Hills. She stopped and with her hand 
pointed to the east without a word. Then she 
seemed to float from our sight and merged into the 
swirling snow. 
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CHAPTER XXIV ‘ 


THE ESCAPE 


“Quick now!” cried Jim, “those Indians will 
wake out of their trance.” . 

“* She has, finished her mission,” I said, “and now 
we must look out for ourselves again.” 

“ Here are the guns,” said Jim, going to the big © 
rock where we had hidden the rifles. 

Thus equipped for our own defense, we started 
around the north base of the hills until we struck 
the hunting trail. Juarez was in the lead, followed 
by his sister, then Jim and I. We were the rear 
guard as usual. This was really the post of danger 
now. For it was certain that not many minutes - 
would pass before the Indians would take up the 
chase again. : 

We were now going at a fast trot through the 
blinding snow. I was surprised at the swiftness . 
of the pace, for I thought of Juarez’s sister, a mere 
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girl, and supposed she would handicap us and that 
we would have to go slow or carry her. But noth- 
ing of the sort; her training, terrible as it had been, 
had made her hardy, and she was almost as fleet as 
her brother, and as far as endurance went she was 
our equal. 

We were making good time up the trail even in 
the face of the storm. I could just see Jim’s figure 
ahead of me dimly through the snow, a dark form 
bent over, moving swiftly. ° 

Just then a hand reached out from the side of the 
trail, grasping me by the ankle, and I fell heavily 
forward. My experience in football came instinc- 
tively into play and I saved myself a broken shoul- 
der, but it was my splendid physical condition that 
kept me from being stunned. 

The grip was like iron, but I managed to turn 
on my back. I had yelled to Jim, but the wind 
had driven my voice back. Was I to be left alone 
to perish in the hands of the Indians? The thought 
choked me. In spite of my struggles, I was being 
drawn into the clutch of my foe. The hand was 
Indian. 

- I could not use my rifle to shoot. I turned it 
in my hand and brought the butt of it down on the 
head of the Indian. His hold relaxed, and I sprang 
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to my feet. I saw that it was the man Juarez had 
bound. He had managed to get his hands free. - 
But what work it must have been. 

I had got free none to soon. I saw a party of 
braves coming up the trail. My handicap was only 
a few yards, but I made the most of it. Never, 
never did I run so fast. I more than held my own 
for a ways, but some of the fastest men in the tribe 
were on my trail. 

I could hear them gaining on me, and I ini they 
wanted to take me ‘alive. Then I saw two dark 
objects ahead. Flash, flash, and the welcome 
sound of Juarez and Jim’s rifles rang out. As I 
sprang past them they covered my retreat. 

It checked the savages and it very well might. 
With such shots as those two, it was sure death 
to be seen. Then we heard the sound of horses’ 
hoofs coming like fury down the trail. It was the 
captain and Tom. 

“At last, boys!” he cried. “Here, Juarez, are 
your three horses.” Then he said something rap- 
idly in Indian. 

“Tl teach these beggars something and give you 
a start,” he cried. 

From the quiet, inoffensive man we knew, he was 
transformed into the man of action. In high good 


he has held back the Indians for a long enough, 
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humor but as if a terrible energy had been un- 
leashed, he leapt with his horse down the trail, 


‘straight at our pursuers and tormentors. 


We could hear him as he lashed them with shots 
from his unerring revolver. I could imagine them 
taking to cover like chickens when a hawk appears 
in the sky. 

In obedience to Juarez we mounted the horses 
the captain had captured. Mine was a fiery buck- 
skin and under ordinary circumstances I should 
have been afraid to have mounted him, but on this 
wild night I felt equal to anything. It had to be or 
take the consequences. 

“The captain told Juarez,” said Jim, “that we 
were to ride ahead. Juarez knows the trail that 
we are to take. And the captain will follow after 


time to enable us to get under way.” 

So we started in the following order: Juarez, 
his sister, Tom, I and Jim. I felt that I had all 
the rear guard duty that I wanted, and it was a 
decided relief to have Jim back of me. 

At first we went at a scampering gallop, through 
the brush, over rocks. Oh, it seemed fine to have 
the swift Indian ponies under us. What did we 
care if there was danger of a fall. We had been 
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through such experiences that night that all or- 
dinary dangers were discounted. 

The snow swept in our faces and our bodies were 
encased in a white armor. On the mountains 
above us boomed the wihd through the pines. At 
first we went on comparatively level ground along’ 
the edge of the plain; then we swerved almost at 
right angles, making for the abrupt mountain. 

Our ponies climbed like cats, as surefooted, if 
not so silent. Occasionally a stone rolled, crashing 
down from one of the ponies’ feet. 

“T wonder where the captain is?” I asked. 

“Oh, he will catch up with us now anytime,” 
replied Jim. 

“You can’t lose him,” replied Tom. “ How did 
you fellows make out anyway? We thought some- 
thing had happened to you.” 

“ Several things did happen to us,” I replied, 
“but I can’t stop to tell you about them now. It’s 
a long story.” 

“Beats any of your old dime novels,” said Jim. 

We had now arrived at the top of a ledge, hav- 
ing skirted around to the south of it by a narrow 
path. Our ponies, tough as they were, were breath- 


ing hard, as the pace had been hot and the climb 
heavy. 
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“T guess here’s where we rest,” said Jim, as 


* Juarez turned his horse’s head, looking out over the 


plain. His sister kept close to him as though 
afraid even of us. It was evident that she could 
not trust even us as friends. Her Indian training 
had made her suspicious of everyone. 

“We will wait here for the captain, I suppose,” 
said Tom. “We were just going to start to find 


. you when we heard the firing. Oh, say, Jim, 


what is the matter with your face, it looks terrible.” 

It did look bad enough in all conscience. The 
blood from the cut on his head had dried black, 
and his clothes were torn and flapping. It was 
enough to give one a nightmare to look at him. 

“T must have fell down and scratched it,” he said, 
with a grin that showed his teeth, the only white 
part about him. “Gee! Tom, but you look smooth 
and dressed up along side me.” 

“He got a terrible clip on the head,” I said, 
“because he swatted an old buck in the stomach.” 

“Did they try to scalp you?” asked Tom. 

“ They were just going to begin operations when 
that Indian witch, who liked to have scared us to 
death when we were skinning the bear, came to 
our rescue,” said Jim. 

“T thought she knew what she was about,” said 
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Tom, “there certainly seemed to be something on 
her mind.” 

“You ask Juarez about her,” I ae to Jim, “I 
warrant you he knows something of her history.” 

He told us in his slow speech of this woman. 
“The White Queen,” as she was called. Eagle 
Feather had captured her years ago in one of his 
raids in the Southeast. She had been a white 
woman. There had always been Pains un- 
usual about her, 

Eagle Feather, himself, after awhile began to be 
in some fear of her and dared not treat her like 
an ordinary squaw. She seemed to have greater 
power even than the Medicine Men, and if any- 
one incurred her hatred she could strike them with 
a quivering sickness. 

As she became old her power and her insanity 
increased. She was allowed to wander as she 
chose. Sometimes she would be gone for months, 
but always returned to haunt Eagle Feather and to 
disturb him in his life. When she returned after 
a long absence she found Juarez’s sister working as 
a slave for Eagle Feather, and she then declared 
that the girl should be free and not live to suffer 


as she had, but should be returned to her own 
home. 
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“The Powers of the Air shall guide me,” she 
had cried. 

It had taken years, but now it seemed as though 
the prophecy was to be fulfilled. 

It made me feel strange and uncanny when we 
heard the story from Juarez’s lips, for he was In- 
dian enough to be imbued with the superstitions 
of that race. The influences of them were all 
around him and in the very air he breathed. 

“Why don’t the captain come?” said Tom, the 
first to break the silence that bound us. 

In fact, I was beginning to feel uneasy myself 
when we heard the clatter of horse-hoofs far be- 
low and saw him strike up the mountain at full 
tilt. The storm had ceased for the time and a 
furious wind was rolling the clouds up the snowy 
flanks of the mountains; We soon saw what was 


the captain’s hurry. 


For suddenly the plain below was covered with 
hundreds of mounted Indians in pursuit of him. 


‘As the foremost pressed up the trail after him we 


fired a simultaneous volley from the ledge. Two 
horses and two braves fell. It was all of that kind 
of medicine they wanted. 

They swerved instantly to the south along the 
foot of the mountain and we followed them with 
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shot after shot, wounding quite a number. I tell 
you we made our rifles speak with a right good 
will. 

In five minutes the captain was with us on the , 
ledge. His horse was terribly blown and there 
were two arrows sticking in the animal’s haunches. 
Juarez pulled one out carefully and then the cap- 
tain attended to the other. 

He said nothing to us but stepped to the edge 
and followed the course of the Indians with his eye, 


CHAPTER XXV 


A WILD RIDE 


To my surprise the Indians did not try to follow 
us up the trail, nor did they return to their en- 
campment; instead they streamed over the Divide 
to the south of us, their ponies going at top speed. 

“We are not through with thern yet,” said the 
captain. Sopris 

“What are they up to now?” I asked. 

“They know my plateau,” he said, “and that 
we are trying to reach it. We shall see, we shall 
see,” and he smote the one hand into the palm of 
the other thoughtfully. 

“Tt would be a good time to raid their camp,” 
said Jim, “they are all away from home.” 

The captain looked at him and then exclaimed: 

“What’s the matter with your head, boy?” and 
he made a hasty examination. 

“An ugly blow that. You must not catch cold 
in it.” He quickly tied a bandage around it. 
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“That will have to do until we reach the . 
plateau,” he said. 

“Can we beat them, captain? Us ipasked: 

“We will certainly give them a run for it,” he 
replied, “ but they are going to take us from i 
sides.” 

“ How is that?” asked Jim. 

“You can see them going over the Divide to 
head us off from the south,” he replied, ‘and there 
is a big band of them going up the canyon we came 
down.” 

“How many Indians are there anyhow?” asked 
Jim. 

“ Probably twelve hundred, but that includes the 
squaws. I estimate there are at least five hundred 
warriors.” 

“That is a whole lot against five men,” I sug- 
gested. 

The captain looked at me quizzically for a mo- 
ment, then his face straightened. 

“Yes, you may say men, five men, because I 
would rather have you boys back of me in a time 
like this than most men I know. I consider that 
you have come out of this night with honor.’’ 

We were so overwhelmed by his recognition that 
we could say nothing, 
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“Anyway, captain,” I said, “there were times 
when I was scared limp.” 
_ “What of it?” he replied brusquely. “ Bravery 
does not consist in not being afraid, but in going 
ahead and doing your duty.” 

He then turned and spoke to Juarez and to his 

_ Sister, who still kept close to her brother. What 
he said seemed to reassure her, but after the events 
of that night she was bound to feel badly shaken. 
Then, too, we had to remember that she had lived 
all her life among the Indians, and that white peo- 
ple must have seemed strange and uncanny to her. 

Still she appeared to be less Indian than her 
brother. : 

It seemed to me that the captain was taking his 
time rather leisurely, but he probably knew his 
business better than I did, and so I said pois 

f _ which was perhaps just as well. 

“ All ready, boys,” he exclaimed, “ we are on the 
home stretch now. My horse is rested and we will 
make good time. We will have to.” 

We sprang on our ponies who had become very 
restive from standing in the cold. I had now time 
to realize how cold it was. My hands were blue 
and numb and I was chilled to the bone. 

“You must hold on tight,” warned the captain, 
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“sit close and don’t let any branches sine you 
off.” 

My buckskin began to act up iene oese and 
kept bucking until he was on the brink of the ledge. 

“Give him his head,” cried the captain in ae 
“ don’t pull.” 

Juarez sprang to my assistance and with a few 


well-placed kicks and certain remarks in Indian ~ 


got him started, and then I found that he did not 
want to stop but started to head the procession. I 
did not know where I would bring up. Probably 
in the hands of his former owners. 


Finally I headed him straight for a bunch of © 


small trees, preferring to run into that, rather than 
to take a header over a precipice or run into the 
arms of the Indians. 

As he dashed into the trees I defended my head 
the best I could, but I was swept off from him. 
But finally he was stopped because he could go no 
further. 

After he was extricated, with the help of Juarez 
and Jim, he was again all right, having had his 
fling. ( 

“Those bronchos are uncertain,” said the captain. 

“T see they are,” I replied. 

“But there’s one thing about them, they never 
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tire out. Just as tough as rawhide and can live on 
mighty little.” | 

_“ Here’s where we make good time,” cried the 
captain, and he sprang away in the lead and the 
rest followed. 

There was a stretch of what is level land for a 
mountain country, and we fairly flew along through 
the semi-darkness. My, but it was exciting, and 
it was a race in which something was at stake. 

The wet bushes swept our faces and the branches 
of the trees passed over our heads; occasionally 
we fell forward to the side of the ponies to escape 
some limbs that barely grazed us. 

Of course I was warned by seeing Tom duck, 
but I did not envy the captain his position in the 
van. It was certainly a steeplechase and it quite 
discounted our ride when the horse thieves in 
Kansas were after us. 

Just then I saw Tom’s horse gather himself for a 
leap and away he sprung up in the air and over. 
I had no time to think when my pony sprang in the 
air with his feet bunched together. 

It was a chasm ten feet wide and I could not tell 
how deep, but it was plenty deep enough, I was 
sure of that. My animal landed safe and now it 
was helter-skelter down a steep slope, over fallen 
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logs and then we came to a sandslide. This was 
wild fun, as the horses sat on their haunches going 
down the decline, each in a cloud of dust. I beat 
Tom to the bottom of the slide and Jim came tum- 
bling after. ty 

Which was fact and not poetry, for in some way © 
he lost his balance and rolled over and over. His | 
horse waited for him and Jim climbed aboard and 
started down again. This time he stayed on. 

“Things begin to look familiar,” I said to the 
captain. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ the canyon is just below us.” 

“We can’t take our horses much further, can 
we?” inquired Jim. 

“ That’s true,” said the captain. 

“T should like to keep our horses,” said Tom. 

“It’s possible that we may recover them,” said the 
captain, “ but leave them we must.” 

In a short time we came to a hidden ravine, very 
narrow and deep. Here we left our horses se- 
curely tied with long ropes. There was water and 
sufficient grazing for a while at least. 

It seemed strange to be on foot again and for a 
few minutes it was awkward walking, but we soon 
got back our wonted agility and rushed onward 
at great speed. 
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“ Ah! there’s the big canyon at last,” exclaimed 
Jim. . 
“Tt’s like home,” I said, with a sigh of relief. 

We could see below us the great walls in the 
gray light of dawn. 

“We are ahead so far,” said the captain. 

“We ought to be,” exclaimed Tom, “ at the rate 
we were coming over the mountain.” 

“Tt was the inside track that helped us out,” 
said the captain. 

“But we have not much time to spare, have 
we?” asked Jim. 

“No, we must start now, and with good luck 
“we will soon be in a safe place,” answered the cap- 
tain. 

“Thank Heaven for that,” I exclaimed fervently. 
It would be an indescribable relief to be on the. 
plateau where we could have rest from danger and 
attack for a while at least. 

We began the steep descent down cliffs, through ig 
ravines, holding on by bushes, until at last we 
reached a point where we could see the plateau 
quite a ways below us with the cabin just a black 
dot upon it. 

“They are coming!” cried Tom, pointing up 
the canyon. 
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We could see a long dark line coming down the 
upper stretch of the canyon like crawling ants. 

“Do you suppose they can see us yet?” I asked. 

“Probably not,” replied the captain, “but it 
won't be long till they do.” 

We had only completed half of the descent rice 
it was evident that our pursuers saw us and they 
came on faster, growing in size every minute. 
With a last wild scramble we reached the bottom 
of the canyon and then the Indians were only a 
quarter of a mile behind. The cover was so good 
that it did not pay for us to fire. 

Now we sped like the wind down the grade with 
a clear trail. Not one of us were slow, and with 
those Indians coming like bloodhounds we put 
every bit of energy and of nerve into our last run, 
and they gained but very little except eit Indians 
who were very fleet. 

These crawled upon us, but now the plateau was 
very near, only a half-mile away, and we were al- 
most in the protection of its shadow. It gave us 
fresh energy. 

I wondered to see Juarez’s sister keep even with 
him, ‘remarkable runner as he was. Then we 
Swept around the base of the plateau to the east 
side. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


\ 


BAFFLED 


As we made the turn onto the east side I was © 
the last in the line, and there followed us a flight of 
arrows thick as the feathers on an eagle. One 
struck quivering in the upper part of my shoulder. 
- Quick as a flash Juarez pulled it from the wound: 
and with his mouth drew all the poison he could 
from it. — . 

Fortunately the wind had driven the snow clear 
from the ledge upon which we now ran. We left 
no trail upon the hard rock. We had now reached» 
the hidden door, but I could not have located it 
for the life of me. The captain, however, knew 
the spot exactly. 

With an imperceptible pressure of his foot, the 
unsuspected door flew open, and in we sprang. 
Ah! the blessed relief of being actually safe after 
the terrors and turmoil of that awful night. 

We now proceeded along the passage until we 

came to the second door of tremendously heavy 
231 
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wood. This the captain unlocked and swung it 
open. We passed through. 

“Look out for the jumping-off place,” warned 
Jim. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my son,” said the captain, 
“T won’t forget. Did any of you boys get 
wounded?” 

“ Jo got an arrow in his shoulder,” said Tom. | 

“ What!” cried the captain in alarm, “ that must 
be looked after.” 

“ Juarez pulled the arrow out,” I said. 

“ But the poison,” said the captain. 

“He immediately drew it out with his lips,” I 
answered. 

“Good,” replied the captain, “ you can’t be too 
careful, and I will attend to it myself when we get 
to the cabin.” 

“Is the poison very bad?” I asked, beginning to 
get scared. 

“Nothing to worry about,” replied the captain, 
cheerfully. “ Now look out, we are coming to the 
jumping-off place, as Jim’s calls it.” 

The floor. of the cave looked perfectly innocent 
ahead of us, but we knew that underneath the crust 
was the black depths going down into the moun- 
tain. It was a treacherous place and you would 
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scarcely have credited the captain with hiding such 
a trap, but he knew that he was living in a country 
that was given over to treacherous stratagems. 

But you ask how could we see when we came to 
it, as the cave must have been dark as pitch, shut 
out from all possible rays of light. I should have 
made this plain. Both at the upper and lower end 
of the cave were pitch-pine torches, and these 
lighted, or rather only one was needed, and this 
gave us all the light we required. 

“ Now,” said the captain, “ watch me,” and he 
leapt forward over the covered place. It was not 
necessary to clear but five feet. Juarez’s sister 
went over lightly as a deer, Then the rest of us 
followed in succession. 

For the remainder of the way it was clear sailing. 
We went steadily up, and as the captain pushed 
the upper stone aside, the morning light came in 
and though dim it seemed beautiful to us. 

In a minute we stood safe if not entirely sound 
upon the main deck of the plateau. Safe! that is 
the right word to use. We could not have been 
more so. Just as if we were standing on the deck 
of a U. S. battleship in these modern days, and 
around about it frail Indian canoes, their occupants 
armed with bows and arrows. 
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The sun was just coming up over the snow-clad 
mountains, that were dazzling in their whiteness 
and their armies of pines clad in brilliant armor 
that flashed back the rays of the sun. | 

We stepped to the edge of the plateau to have a 
look at our enemies. If I expected to see hosts of 
Indian warriors standing out in the clear morning 
light, I was to be disappointed. 

Where there had been hundreds of Indian braves 
fifteen minutes before, now there was not one in 
sight. There were countless footprints in the snow 
and upon the rock, but as far as a live Indian was 
concerned not one; no more than if they had dis- 
appeared into the earth. 

“T guess that they have gone home,” said Tom, 
in a relieved voice. 

The captain burst into hearty laughter. ‘“ You 
don’t know them, Tommy. Indians are peculiar 
people. We have them baffled, but they are not 
beaten. We will hear from them to-night.” 

“T bet they are wondering how we eluded them, 
and are wishing for another chance at us,” said 
Jim. 

“Right you are, Jim,” replied the captain. 

Just then, as though to give emphasis to his 
words, an arrow swished venomously, just grazing 
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Juarez’s head, and fell its length in the snow upon 
the further side of the plateau. 

“ Just for instance,” laughed Jim. 

“And for insolence,” said the captain. “No | 
more chances,” and he stepped quickly back from 
the edge of the mesa. “ Providence may take care 


of the brave, but not of the foolhardy. We ought 


to feel grateful to escape so marvelously, Jo the 
only one wounded.” 

“ He has all the luck,’ growled Jim. 

“TI don’t see why you have to kick,” I said, “ you 


have a little memento of your own,” and I pointed 


to his bandaged head. 

“Tt’s no fun being wounded, either,” I said, “I 
feel sick as a dog.” 

“You do look rather green,” admitted Jim. 

The captain gave me one keen glance. | 

“Come,” he said, “it was outrageous for me to 
leave you waiting a minute,” and he led the way to 
the cabin. 

As he opened the door the wolfhound sprang up 
to welcome his master, and he made no demonstra- 
tion against Juarez’s sister as he had with us. 

“T don’t need to tell you to make yourselves at 
home,” he said, ‘‘not this time, we are old com- 


rades now.” 
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He went to a cupboard and took out a small 
bunch of dried herbs. Juarez had already made a 
fire. Over this the captain brewed a drink of the 
herbs. It was clear like tea, and instead of tasting 
bitter as I expected, it had an aromatic flavor. 

“Tf that doesn’t straighten you out I do not 


know anything that will,” was the dubious assur-’ 


ance of the captain. 
“Does that stuff grow in this canyon?” Jim 
asked. 

“No, there are only a few places in the South- 
west where you can getit. It’s worth ten times its 
weight in gold. It is only to be used in emer- 
gency,” responded the captain. 

I felt proud to be classed as an emergency. In 
a short time I began to perspire profusely, and 
the poison came out on me in greenish drops. 


Afterward the captain washed the wound and band-- 


aged it carefully. 

Then I laid myself down on the bear rug and 
prepared to take a good sleep after my usual cus- 
tom, but I found that I could not. The strain and 
excitement of the past night were too much and 
then my wound made me restless, 

Tom and Jim were energetically getting them- 
selves cleaned up, Jim especially needed it, 
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Juarez’s sister seemed to be oblivious of everything 
as she sat on the floor by the fire. She did not 
appear to have the same fear of us as she did at first. 

I wondered how she would feel when she finally 
learned that she was not Indian at all but white, 
and that she had a father and mother and another 
brother living. 

Still I could see that she was less Indian than 
Juarez both in appearance and in character. Her 
hair, in its long braid, was brown, not black, and 
her eyes an intense blue, though they might have 
been lighter had she been brought up in the midst 
of civilization. 

There was nothing of Juarez’s fierceness and 
craft about her, only a certain Indian impassivity 
and a remarkable physical endurance and agility. 

“How are you going to get them back home?” 
T asked. 

“We can’t take them ourselves,” said Jim. 
“Catch me going one step back East; this life 
suits me and I’m going to see more of it.” 

“ But it would be nice,” said Tom, who was some- 
thing of a gallant and liked to appear in the role of 
conquering hero. 

Jim looked at Tom with evident disgust. “ You 
mark my words,” he said, “that boy Tom will. be- 
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gin to rig himself up now that there is a girl within 
a thousand miles. He will be putting bear grease 
on his hair and tying his handkerchief into a neck- 
Testy 

“You’re just a sorehead,” retorted Tom. 

“Darn my picture, if I ain’t,” exclaimed Jim, as 
he rubbed his head where he had been struck. 
“That old squeesicks certainly landed on me for 
fair.” 

“Won't Mrs. Hoskins be glad to have her girl 
back again,” I said, returning to the original sub- 
ject. 

“Tt will be a joyful time,” said Jim. 

“The girl will stay in Kansas and become one 
with her family, but Juarez will want the wild life 
again. Mark my words. However, it will be a 
merry Christmas for your friends in Kansas this 
year, and you boys may well be proud for what you 
have accomplished.” 

“It’s having your friendship that we are proud- 
est of, captain,” said Jim, with blunt sincerity. 

“\That’s true, every word of it,” said Tom and I, 

Then a silence fell on us and we realized for the 
first time all it would mean to the father and mother. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


ON THE PLATEAU 


“WELL, boys, it may be a little late for break- 
fast,” said the captain, coming in, “ but I guess you 
will be ready when it is.” A black bundle rolled in 

at his ‘heels and made straight for Jim. 

“Cubby, you rascal,” he exclaimed, picking him 
up in his arms and giving him a toss to the ceiling, 
“you ‘fat rascal.” Cubby squealed like a little pig 
as he came down. 

The girl sitting in the corner of the fireplace 
looked up and laughed with a flash of fine white 
teeth. It made her look like an entirely different 
person. Instinctively she reached out her arms for 
him and awkwardly Jim placed Cubby in them. 
He seemed perfectly satisfied with the change. 

She crooned to him in a strange Indian song and 
it seemed to suit Cubby all right, for he soon curled 
up in her arms and went sound asleep. 
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While we ate our breakfast she still sat there, 
eating a little meat and some handfuls of browned 
meal. As to coffee she would not touch it after the 
first sip. 

“What are you boys’ plans?” asked the captain, 
as we sat down to breakfast. 

“T suppose the first thing is to dispose of our 
friends down below,” said Jim. 

“That is if they don’t dispose of us,” remarked 
Tom. . 

“IT mean,” said the captain, “ what are your plans 
for this winter? ” | 

“We haven’t thought so far ahead,” replied 
Jim. 

“Would it not be a good scheme if you staid 
with me for the winter? I am likely to lose Juarez 
and I shall be lonesome.” 

“It would be fine,” I said, “ but we will eat you 
out of house and home.” 

“No danger,” he replied, “we will go down to 
the settlement and pack all the grub we can use.” 

“It’s no use for us to go further into the moun- 
tains,” said Jim, “ for the winter will soon pounce 
on us.” 

“It’s winter all right now,” declared Tom. 

“T! looks like it,’ remarked the captain, “ but 
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this is only the first flurry. We are apt to have a 
month or more of beautiful weather. before the win- 
ter sets in for earnest in November.” 

We all agreed that the captain’s idea was all 
right and we thanked him heartily for his hospitable 
kindness to us. 

“How are we going to get Juarez’s sister 
home?” I asked. 

“The two of them can go with us to the settle- 
ment,” said the captain, “and from there they can 
take the Overland Stage to River Bend. I know 
one of the drivers very well.” 

“Was he a young fellow, smooth shaven?” asked 
Jim. 

“Yes, Wall Ketchell is his name, and a good fel- 
low he is, too.” 

“Yes, we found him so,” Jim said. 

“You know him?” asked the captain in surprise. 

Then we told him of our experience in Kansas 
when the crazy man gave us such a jolt. And how 
we finally turned him over to Wall Ketchall. 

“T believe I'll go home,” said Tom. 

We looked at him a moment in speechless aston- 
ishment. Jim was the first to recover. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, “which of the Injuns on 
the first floor will you take with you?” 
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Tom disdained to answer. 

“Yes, you had better hurry,” continued Jim, 
laughing, “or you will be late for school. It 
would be too bad if you were tardy the first time.” 

“Are you going to take Eagle Feather for a 
little playmate?” I asked, ‘(he’s an ignorant sort 
of a cuss and ought to be educated.” 

“You’re funny guys, ain’t you?” said Tom, “do 
you think that I want to spend all my life in the 
wilderness? ” 


&, 


“T know what’s the matter with him,” said Jim, 
“he wants to go home and splurge before the girls 
and tell ’em about the wonderful things he has seen 
out West.” i 

“Never mind now, boys,” said the captain, with 
authority, though there was a quizzical look in his 
eye, “it’s right for Tom to go home if he wants 
to; your people will want to see some of you at 
least.” 

“That’s so,” admitted Jim. “He will make a 
nice present strolling in about Christmas. It will 
make the folks more satisfied to let Jo and me stay 
out here for a while if Tom is home. He’s the 
baby.” 

I forbore to put in my claim as baby, but Tom 
made it for me. So it was decided. 


b 
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After breakfast we took a stroll out on the pla- 
teau. (I must here apologize for using the term 
mesa or plateau somewhat out of the ordinary sense, 
but in a way they are the best descriptive words 
at hand.) | 

It was a beautiful clear day and warm in the 
“sun; the snow had melted from the broad rock, but 
still hung heavily on the trees and bushes upon the 
sides of the canyon. 

We took our guns with us and it was just as 
well we did, for no sooner were we well away 
from the cabin than a flight of arrows swished vi- 
ciously above us. I dropped like I was shot. The 
burnt child dreads the fire, according to the old 
adage. It made Jim laugh. But it was no joke 
for me. 

“You would not think it was so funny if you 
had had one of those things sticking in your hide.” 

“That’s so, Jo,” remarked the captain, “it makes 
a big difference if a man has been bitten once.” 

Just then came another kind of warning different 
from an arrow. There was the sharp crack of a 
rifle from the opposite wall of the canyon, and a 
bullet whistled between Jim and me and buried 
itself in the wall of the house. 

“Watch sharp,” cried the captain, as we threw 
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ourselves flat on the rock, “fire at the flash.” 
In a few seconds another shot came from the 


same place. We fired simultaneously and we saw — 


an Indian lurch from behind a bush and fall sprawl- 
ing in the snow with arms outstretched. His rifle 
lay a little ways above him. 

“Watch now, and see that nobody recovers that 
‘gun,’ commanded the captain. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


BESIEGED 


WE waited for nearly an hour and there was no 
sign of life or any motion. Then, like a dark flash, 
out sprang an Indian to recover the rifle. It was 
dangerous business for him. 

When we fired he got back into the bushes, but 
we could tell that he was wounded. 

“T wonder how I ever missed him,” exclaimed 
the captain, mortified. f 

“Tt’s from glaring at that snow,” said Jim. “It 
must make a difference in the eyesight.” 

“T guess you are right,” said the captain, some- 
what mollified. 

We waited, but no other Indian ventured to 
make the recovery, although it was of great value 
to them. One rifle was worth a hundred arrows. 

“1 wonder if we could knock it out by placing a 
bullet just right?” suggested Jim. 
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“It’s not worth trying more than one shot,” re- 
plied the captain. “ We must not waste our am- 
munition. I will try it once, however, for luck.” 

He rested the rifle on his knee and drew a care- 
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ful bead at the other as it lay outlined against the | 


snow and then he fired. The rifle hopped, showing 
that it was struck fairly. 

“By Jove! what a shot,” exclaimed Jim. “TI be- 
lieve you have broken it.” 

“Pure luck rather than skill if I have,” said the 
captain. “TI aimed to strike it about the hammer.” 

We heard no more from that particular rifle, but 
whenever we stood erect the Indians made targets 
of us from their ambuscades on the other side of 
the canyons. 

It was a nuisance, to say the least, not to be able 
to stroll in our front yard without having an ar- 
row glide swiftly by us. They were not as danger- 
ous as bullets, nor to be compared with them, but 
if one should strike over the heart or in the head 
it would mean sure death. 

So the captain and Jim put their ingenuity to work 
and made some shields of thick wood, covered with 
tanned deer hide. They were large enough to pro- 
tect the head and the upper part of the body. 

When the first shield was finished I went outside 
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to put its merits to the test. I felt perfectly fear- 
less and advanced in the direction from which the 
former attack had come. : 

I did not have long to wait before a flight of ar- 
rows caine sailing toward me from across the can- 
yon and one of them struck the shield a shivering 
blow squarely in the center. The force of it al- 
~ most knocked me down. I was mighty thankful 
that the shield was between me and that arrow, or 
it would have struck me squarely in the chest. 

“You had better come in out of the rain,” said 
Jim from the door, “that’s no game for children.” 

“You will look like a bloomin’ porcupine if you 
stay out there long enough,” said Tom. 

“T want to catch one more before I come in,” I 
said, but that one arrow was the best that I could 
do. 

I wished to keep it as a souvenier, with its long 
feathered head and its tip of bluish stone. No 
doubt in time I would have quite a collection. Al- 
ready I had a knife of a peculiar history and this 
arrow was also something worth having. 

It took a larger part of the day for the captain 
and Jim to finish their shields and they seemed to 
enjoy the work. Juarez put in his time sleeping 
on the big grizzly while his sister sat on the corner 
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of the hearth with Cubby. Perfectly content, and 
I dare say that it was her first approach to a doll. 

Tom lay on another bear rug reading a book that 
he had found in the captain’s library and it was as 
near a blood and thunder narrative as the collec- 
tion afforded. I dare say that Tom would have en- 
joyed telling Juarez’s sister some of the startling 
stories he had read, but she was protected by her 
ignorance of English and Tom’s acquaintance with 
Indian was also very limited. 

There was one place that I thought was com- 


paratively safe and that was back of the log cabin 


and I sat myself down there against the cabin in 
the sunshine that warmed up the rock comfortably. 

I could look up at the great granite cliff a half 
mile distant that was the southern boundary of the 
captain’s estate, and a mighty good stone fence it 
was. I was feeling quite comfortable and per- 
' fectly safe, when an Indian sharpshooter quivered 
an arrow into the log above my head. 

This was becoming monotonous and I determined 
to fix a place where I would be unmolested, so I 
took sticks of wood that had been cut by the cap- 
tain for his fireplace and I piled them up in regu- 
lar order from the corner of the cabin, to a height 
of four feet and extending out fifteen feet and pro- 
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tected by this fort I stretched out entirely carefree. 
As the stone got rather hard after awhile, I went 
in and got my blankets and then I would not ex- 
change my cozycorner for a luxurious lounge with 
fixings and hangings all around. 
I dozed off comfortably and was just getting 


‘nicely started in the land of Snores, when I was 


startled by a dark form standing over me. 

“ Money or your scalp!” cried Jim. 

The captain was standing back of Jim laughing. 

“We thought somebody was trying to blow up 
the cabin so we came around to investigate,” said 
Tom. 

“You have got it fixed up comfortable,” said 


Tim. “it looks quite civilized; you ought to have a 
’ q My gs 


few pieces of bric-a-brac strewn around.” 

“ And some pictures hung up,” added Tom. 

“T’ll hang you fellows the first thing you know,” 
I said, angry at being disturbed. 

“Come, come, boys,” said the captain, “ don’t 
get to twitting each other; you are apt to say more 
than you mean and you probably will be separating 
soon if Tom goes East, so be good-natured.” 

“ That’s right, captain,” said Jim, “ we often get 
to joshing and then it ends up in a scrap, so we will 
call it a draw.” 
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“Are we going to stand guard to-night, cap- 
tain?” I asked. : 

“The only place we will have to guard will be 
the cave entrance,” he said; “they can give us no 


trouble in any other way. If they attempt anything 


it will be to-night, because they always make an at- 
tack when it is dark. In this way they save their 
hides, and have the advantage of a surprise.” 

It had grown dark while we were at supper and 
I was seated at the table facing one of the windows. 

“What was that flashing light?” I exclaimed ; 
“it looked something like a meteor.” 

“We will soon see,” said the captain, going to 
the door. 

He did not have long to wait. 

“No, that isn’t a meteor,” he said, “it’s our 


friends below up to some of their old tricks.” 2 


trailing light shot over the roof of our cabin. 

“They are trying to set fire to the house,” ex- 
claimed Jim, “with burning arrows.” 

“They can’t do any harm,” said the captain, con- 
temptuously, closing the door, “ if they enjay this 
celebration in our honor they can keep it up.” 

“But the roof,” said Tom, nervously; “ they 
might set fire to that.” 

The captain laughed. 
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“ They are welcome to,” he replied, “the roof is 
graveled, you know.” | : 

“How will we divide the watches to-night?” 
asked Jim. 

“You would think that we were planning a bur- 
glary,’ 

“Never mind that line of repartee, Thomas,” said 


p | 


said Tom. 


Jim, severely; “we will give you the wee small 
hours for your guard.” 

“We will draw lots,” said the captain, “that is 
the best, don’t you think? ” 

We naturally agreed. 

“T don’t know about Jo,” said the captain. “I 
doubt if he ought to go on guard until he is in better 
shape.” 

But I insisted on taking my turn with the others. 

“ All right, Jo, I don’t want to dictate and with 
your past record I guess you can take care of your- 
self.” 

“Yes, when it comes to running,” sneered Tom. 

The captain looked at Tom and shook his head 
slowly, and though he said nothing, Tom was 
squelched. ‘Indeed, he had no right to criticise me, 
for he was not on the firing line the night before, 
and I had had my full share of the dangers. In 
fact, when the Indian grabbed me while I was 
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streaking up the trail, I felt that I had more than 
was really coming to me. 

So the time was chosen by lot and I got the 
worst watch; between the witching hours of one 
and three. Tom had the watch ahead of me from 
eleven to one and the captain immediately pllomite 
mine, from three to five. 

“You have the witching hours, Jo,” said Jim; 
“T hope you won’t be seeing visions, for if there is 
a ghost anywhere in the county you will be sure 
to catch it.” 7 

“Tt was him that stirred up that haunted house 
scare in Kansas,” said Tom. 

“Tt gave you the chills all right,” I said. 

“TI think it was the maralia,” replied Tom; “ per- 
haps old Nokomis will visit you to-night,” referring 
to the witch whom he had twice seen. 

“You had better not talk,” I said, “or she 
will be getting even with you,” and I noticed that 
Tom shut right up. 

“Well, I guess it’s up to me first,” said Jim ina 
disappointed tone, for he did not appreciate having 
the first spell, as there was not the probability of 
the excitement that might come later in the night. 

“There is no need of you going beyond tthe 
jumping off place, Jim,” said the captain; “ just 
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keep your eyes and ears open and give us the alarm 
—one shot with the rifle—and we will be on 
hand to help.” 

“T hope your watch won’t turn out to be an 
alarm clock,” I said. 

“Never fear,” said Jim, as he stepped out into 
the darkness, whistling “Way Down Upon the 
Suwannee River.” It certainly was “far, far 
away ” on that little mesa in the great canyon, sur- 
rounded by Indians, and with the towering snow- 
capped mountains all around. 

The rest of us turned in for our allotted hours of 
sleep. Juarez’s sister, who would not part with 
Cubby, had the room off the main one. 

I rolled up in my blankets on one of the big bear 
rugs and was soon fast asleep with my feet towards 
the smoldering fire of great coals. I slept so 
soundly that I did not hear when the guards were 
changed, either at nine or eleven. ; 

I was dreaming that I was running and that a 


\- great big hand was reaching out to grab me by the 


ankle, when I woke up with a start, sitting 
straight up on the bear rug and the blankets thrown 
off from me. 

The captain’s hand was on my shoulder. At 
first, in a daze, I did not know what to make of it, 
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and then it all came to me. It was my guard 


against the Indians. 

“ Did I startle you, Jo?” he said. 

“No, but I was dreaming.” 

“T dare say. It’s time for you to relieve Tom, 
or rather it will be in ten minutes.” 

I jumped to my feet. 

“T am all ready, captain,” I said. 

“I have a cup of hot coffee for you,” he said. 
“Tt will help keep you awake.” 

“T suppose that it is cold out,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘ but in the cave you are well 
protected.” 

I sat by the table drinking my coffee slowly as 
the captain stirred the fire so that the ruddy light 
shone throughout the picturesque room. | 


The light showed the rough-hewn but solid walls 


that would not shake or quiver even in a raging 
blizzard. Upon the walls were the various head of 
deer and one magnificent head of an elk. The 
firelight seemed to shine in their glossy eyes as if 
they were alive. | 

I always had a keen eye for the picturesque, and 
as I sat sipping my coffee I could not help admiring 
the room. I was not disturbed by the duty just 
ahead as I would have been a few months ago. 
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For, though not a veteran as yet, I was becom- 
| ing used to meeting danger and adventure and 
had acquired a certain degree of self-confidence. 
‘Though I did have a certain pleasurable feeling of 
excitement when the captain called out: “ Time up. 
Tom will begin to get uneasy if you don’t show up 
on the second; you remember the signal?” 

“Yes, captain,” I replied. 

“T will take your watch at three promptly,” said 
the captain, as he dismissed me. 

I then opened the door and epped out into the 
darkness. ° 

The wind was sweeping up the canyon with its 
roar muffled by the snow that shrouded the black 
pines. The stars were shining with absolute clear- 
ness: above the great walls that loomed vaguely to- 
wards the heavens. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


CONCLUSION 


I pent forward against the force of the wind as 
I forged my way ahead towards the entrance of the 
cave. A white veil blew across my vision; it was 
the snow blown out across the plateau. 

“ Hello,” I yelled at the entrance. 

“Who's there?” answered a sepulchral voice 
from within. 

“ Big Injun,” I grunted. 

“Oh, it’s you,” said Tom in a relieved tone, com- 
ing to the surface. . 

“I bet you was scared,” I said. 

“What makes you so late?” growled Tom. 

“ Just on time,” I replied; “ you had better crawl 
to the cabin or the wind will whisk you off.” 

“Crawl, nothing,” said Tom. “I am as big as 

3 


you. 


Then he started across the rock to the house 
256 
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when an extra strong gust of wind swept up the 
canyon. I lay flat down, but the wind caught Tom 
fairly and started him on a run; then wafted him 
gently off his feet as though he were an autumn 
leaf and blew him against the wood barricade. - 

I could not go to his rescue, for I dared not leave 
my post, but he must have made considerable com- 
-motion when he landed, for I heard the door open 
and the captain came out, so that I knew Tom would 
~ be looked after. 

It was very still when I got down into the cave 
and all sound of the wind was cut off. There was the 
dim light of the lantern about a hundred feet down 
and I made my way towards it. 

This was the point where we were to stand guard. 
It was several feet this side of the jumping-off 
place. The cave was quite wide at this place and 
a rock came out from the south wall, making a lit- 
tle alcove. It was quite comfortable, as one of the 
sentries who had preceded me had brought down a 
couple of blankets to lay on the ground. 

Then, too, the floor of the cave was perfectly dry 
and there was absolutely no wind, but my, it was 
dark. Looking up I could see a few stars at the 
end of the cave. It was like looking through a 
funnel. 
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The lantern only gave a sickly light and I could 
not see the use of it, so I blew it out, for if anyone 
should creep in to make an attack it would simply 
be a help to them. So I laid perfectly ae on 1 the 
blankets, listening. 

I cannot say that I was nervous or had any pre- 
monition of trouble; indeed, I felt a stronge desire 
to go to sleep. It was the reaction from the terri- 
ble excitement of the night before. I tried to think 
of our plans for the future and about our friends 


the Hoskins and how overjoyed they would be to- 


have their children with them again. 

But in spite of myself, I must have dozed off, 
probably for not longer than half a minute. I 
woke with a start. For a moment I did not know 
where I was; darkness was all around me and then 
IT remembered. | 

I was afraid lest I had failed in my trust and I 
got slowly up and stooped in the middle of the ‘pas- 
sage listening. Then I felt something strike me 
squarely on the shoulder. I was startled. What it 
was I could not imagine. I reached my hand back 
and felt a furry thing with wings clinging to 
me. 

It squeaked and gibbered as I tore it loose and 
threw it on the floor of the cave. It was that 
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_ strange beast-bird — a bat. I loathe such things. 
I would much rather have to do with an Indian than 
with such a thing or even a spider. 

_I wondered how much time was left. I thought 
that there was probably an hour remaining of my 
watch. I started up the passage towards the en- 
trance just to take a look around, but I met the 
captain coming in. 

“Our troubles are over for the present,” he cried. 
“ The Indians have all disappeared, and we will not 
likely see them again to-night.” 

Not only did they not come back that night, but 
the next day they had left the canyon entirely. We 
learned later that their own camp was in danger. 
That a northern tribe from whom the prisoners had 
been taken, had taken the warpath against them and 
they had their hands full to attend to their own 
business. 

As soon as we could we made our way to the set- 
tlement, where the captain obtained his supplies. We 
took our wagon and team with us and arranged for 
the care of the latter till we should again need them, 
also the Indian ponies which we found in the ra- 
vine. We were favored with beautiful weather, 
regular Indian summer days. Juarez and his sister 
went with us. They were on their way to the East. 
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Tom also left for home. It had been so arranged, 
and he was to join us again in a few months. 

When Tom should come back in the early spring, 
we wer going through the Grand Canyon of The 
Colorado by boat. The more we read of its mys- 
tery and danger the more anxious were we to start. 
If you are anything like us boys you will want to 
go with the Frontier Boys in the Grand Canyon, 
and we shall be glad to have you. I know that it 
is bound to be a wonderful and remarkable journey. 

The winter that Jim and I spent with the captain. 
is one the memory of which we will always cherish. 
It was a cheerful, wholesome, robust life. It was 
interesting too, for the captain told us the wonderful 
chronicle of his experiences in Mexico and the 
Southwest, and of our own wild adventures in the 
Rockies I shall some day write. 

Likewise, in the long winter evenings, with the 
firelight from the great fireplace filled with burning 
pine logs that made the room as light as day, we © 
planned out our campaign for the next spring, 
studying books and maps intently and with interest. 


THE END 
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